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REVIEW OF. NEW BOOKS. 


A Voyage towards the.Sauth Pole, performed in 
the years 1822-4. Containing an Examination 
of the Antaretic Sea to the 74th deg. of latitude ; 
a Visit to Tierra deb Fuego; Useful Informa- 
tion on the Coasting Navigation of Cape Horn 
and adjacent Lands:+ With Charts of Har- 
bours, &c. By James Weddell, Esq. Master 
in the Royal Navy. Lon. 1825. Longman & Co. 

Ix every age it happens that large accessions to 

the general stock of knowledge are made as well 

from isolated instances of perseverance and pro- 
fessional skill, from incidental good fortune and 
casual circumstance, as from:regular design scien- 
tifically prosecuted ;—but it appears to have been 
reserved for the peculiar honour of this Country 
and of the present Reign, that an undertaking 
such as heretofore was never attempted but by 
powerful nations, should be aspired after and 
accomplished by nativé individual talent!) When 
the attention of the:world was excited by the 
exertions of our Government to explore’ the 

Northern Pole, scarcely was it known beygnd 

the limits of a merchant’s counting-house* that 

a similar enterprise was at the same time prose- 


having to touch at Madeira) and ‘joined again on 
the 14th October at Bona Viska, one of the 
Cape de Verdes, for the purpose of taking in 
salt. On the 7th November they crossed the 
Eqaator, and on the 19th Dec. ‘put into port 
St. Elena, lat. 44°.34’ 16”, long. 65° 39/ 99", to 
repair a leak in the brig. On Dec. 30, in Jat, 
47° 54, off Penguin Island, Capt. Weddell says : 

“© We had naw decidedly taken our depatture 
for a voyage of investigation ‘to the Southward, 
and though we were a month later than I had 
intended, I was happy that \we had made the 
brig comparatively effective; and wds deter- 
mined, should I not be successful at the South 
Orkneys, to prosecute a searcli beyond the tracks 
of former navigators.” 

1825. Jan7. Ice islands seen, and on the 11th 
the South Orkneys, wh.ch ina voyage the year 
before Mr. Weddell had reported to H. M. Com- 
missioners of the Navy. Mr. W. carefully avoided 
the tracks of Captains Cook and Furneaux, and 
incidentally remarks how narrowly the latter in 
1773. escaped ‘seeing South Shetland and the 
South Orkneys, as 20 miles of amore southerly 
course would have given us a4 knowledge of 
S. Shetland fifty years ago.*—Mr. Weddellem- 





cuting, though withthe humblest mieang, in the 
Southern extremity.of thé» globes A ~general 
knowledge of the fachwould long ete now have 
rendered dur. aathor’s: sem Pimiliar to. every 
tofigue, aids Journal would not have. wanted 
the thousand trumps of Fame to usher it:to the! 
world, As it iy the office of first tinfokling its! 


leaves has¥allen-upon us—an office not Yess flat- | 
tering thaw gratifying, since by developing the | 
fulfilment of the comprehensive servicés named | 
in the title, we i a measure become heralds of| 
the ample. meed of praise earned by the merit | 
and skill and spirit which have achieved so much | 
that is universally beneficial, whether viewed in| 
relation to:Commerce, Hydrography, or Nautical 
Science. 

We wish to be understood as attaching a de- 
gree of national consequence to this work ; and 
on that account the unpretending and modest 
manner of its appearance enhances its value t— 
there is nothing gaudy, meretricious, or presum- 
ing about it—nothing extraneous to the subject is 
introduced—its adornments are its own chaste 
simplicity and seaman-like integrity—the whole 
dictated by a spirit which inspires+in the breast 
of the reader no feeling but that of admiration, 

Our mode of proceeding will be, first to give a 
hasty sketch of the route of the voyage, and then 
to Jay before the public such parts as appear to 
be the most generally interesting; 

' On the 17th Sept. 1822, the brig Jane, of 
Leith, 160 tous and 22 ‘men, and the cutter 
Beaufoy, of London; 65 tons and 13 men, the 
former commanded by Mr. Weddell, the latter 
by Mr. Matthew Brishane, and provisioned for 
two years, sailed from the Downs on an adven- 
ture for procuring fur seal-skins. . The vessels 
separated below the Bill of Portland (the Jane 





* Jas. Mitchell, Esq. of London, and John Strachan, 
Esq. of Edinburgh, were co-owners with Mr. Weddell. 
+ But for the prevalence of other opinions than the 
writer's, the record of the voyage would have been con 
pial letter to-the 
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bracedthe present Oppdgtunity, to seek for land 
between the S. Orkney& and Sandwich Land; 
and having ‘satisfied, himself of its non-existence, 
the ships eafly in 
south. The weather wag fark and foggy, the 
t t of water 36, the 
ships’ lat. 61° 44’, long. 39% 15/15". But here 
the author shall speak for himself : 

‘“‘ From having had a létig course of dense fogs 
and fresh gales, the decks* of our vessels were 
coustantly wet, which produced amongst our 
seamen colds, agues, and rheumatisms. To re 
medy this in some measure, I had the sbip’s 
cooking stove moved below for their comfort, 
and good fires kept for drying their clothes; and 
by attending to these matters, and administering 
a little medicine, their complaints were soon re- 
moved, . 

“ During the 6th and 7th we passed many ice 
islands, one of which I estimated to be two miles 
in length, and 250 feet high. The wind pre- 
vailed between WS W and WNW with foggy 
and clear weather alternately. At noon we ob- 
served in latitude 64° 15/, and our longitude by 
chronometers was 30°. 46. The variation by 
azimuth in the forenoon was §° 19/ easterly. 

** At 10 o’clock at night, the weather being 
foggy, we narrowly esraped striking an ice 
islaud in passing. We_hailed our consort, but 
she was so close to our stera that she passed also 
very near to it. The temperature of air at 8 
o'clock in the evening was 34°, that of water 
36°. In the afternoon of the 9th, the fog clear- 
ing away, we saw an appearance of land in the 
NW;; but, after the usyal practice of pursuing 
all such appearances, we discovered it to be one 
of our delusive attendatits, the fog banks. The 
wind now shifted to south and blew strong, 
accompanied with snow squalls. 

“At day-light in the morning of the 10th the 


* The discovery of S. Shetland was first 





ebruary proceeded’ farther} 


chief mate reported land within sight, in the 
shape of a suzar-loaf; as goon as | saw it I be- 
lieved it to be a rock, and fully expected to find 
terra firma a short distance to the southward, 

‘“ Tt was two o’clock in the afternoon before 
we reached it; and not till then, when passing 
within 390 yards, could we satisfy ourselves that 
it was not land, but black ice. We found an 
island of clear ice lying close, and detached 
above water, though connected below, which 
made'a contrast of colour’ that had favoured or 
rather completed the deception. In short, its 
north side was so thickly incorporated with 
black earth, that hardly any person at a-distance 
would have hesitated to pronounce it a rock. 
This was a new disappointment, ayd seriously 
felt by several of our crew, whose hopes of hav- 
ing an immediate reward for their patience and 
perseverance were ayain frustrated.* 

* The wind was at south, and blowing a fresh 
gale, with which we might have gone rapidly to 
the nerthward ; but the circumstance of having 
see® this ice island so loaded with earth, encou- 
raged me to expect that it had diséngaged itself 
from lavd possessing a, considerable quantity of 
soil; and that our, arrivak at that very desirable 
object might; perhaps,'¢ not: be very distant. 
These imp é ced me to keep dur wind, 
gad spstoan to the.S W, a ad 

may here remark thatnian: 

rocks Jaid down in the ehart of the North At- 
lantic have been probably objécts’ similar to 
what I have described; and still remain unas- 
certained, to the great afoyance of all cautious 
navigators. Our latitade at noon was by ac- 
count 66° 26/, and our longitude by chronome- 
ters 5y° 32’. The température-of the air was 
35° 30’, that of water 349, 

“ On the 11th iv the morning the wind shifted 
to SW by S, and we stood to the SE, At noon 
our latitude by observation was 65° 39’, that of 
account 65° 53’; and the chrogometers giving 
44 miles more westing than the log. We had in 
three days experienced a currenttunning N 64° W 
48 miles : the difficulty, howevet, of keeping a 
correct reckoning, from the mafiy changes made 
in the course and quantity 6f sail, must subject 
the error to a suspicion of arisiug more from bad 
observation than from a real current, We had 
evidently been set to the northward and west- 
ward, which is contrary to what is generally the 
case, as the current almost constanfly sets to the 
eastward. In the afternoon I found the varia- 
tion by azimuth 12° 4 east, 

*« During the 12th and 15th we had the wind 
from SS W, and we stood to the SE, Ice islands 
were numexgué, and on the J4th at noon our 
latitude by account was 66928’, and longitude 

ny chronometers 29° 45/ 458, °‘In the afternoon, 
vith the ship’s head SSW, the variation by 
azimuth was 6° 5! east, At four o'clock ice 
islands were so numerous as almost to prevent 
nur passing ; sixty-six were counted around us, 
and for about 50 miles to the south we had sel- 
lom fewer in sight. 

“On the 15th at noon ovr latitude observed 
was 68° 44’, by account U9; this difference of 
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16 niles im the. Jatitude with easting given 
chronometers, makes a current. in,4 days of N 
539 E27 miles. 
ship's head § by W,,,I took a, set of azimuths, 
which to my great astonishment gave the varia- 
tion byt 1° 9? 
second set,-which gave 4° 58’, As I had taken 
great pains in making the observations, and the 
instruments were good, however unaccountable 
this great difference was, I could not do other- 
wise than abide by the result. 

“On the 16th at noon our latitude by account 


was 70° ¢6', and longitude by chronometers|that we had to pass homewards through 1000 


29° 58’; the wind was moderate from the west- 


ward, and the sea tolerably smooth. Ice islands} nights, and probably attended with fogs, I could 


had almost disappeared, aud the weather be- 
came very pleasant. Through the afternooa we 
had the wind fresh from the. N E, and we steered 
SW by W. 

“In the morning of the 17th the water ap- 
pearing discoloured, we hove a cast of the lead, 
but found no bottom. A great namber of birds 
of the blue petere] kind were about us, and many 
hump and finned back whales. 

“‘ Ia the morning I took an amplitude, which 
gave variation 129 24’ east. The wind had shifted 
to the S E and became light. Our latitude at 
noon by a€count was 71° 34’, and longitude by 
chronometers 36° 1¢’.. As the weather was now 
more settléd, our consort sailed wide, in order to 
extend our view, 

“On the 18th the weather was remarkably 
fine, and thé wind in the SE. Aaving’ unfor- 
tunately broken my two thermometers, T could 
not exactly ascertain the temperature, but i: was 
certainly not colder than we had found it in De- 
cember (summer) in the latitude of 61°. With 
the ship’s head S W by S, at about 8" 56! in the 
morning, I tooka set of azimuths, which gave 
Variation 13° 23f east. At noon our latitude by 
observation was i?<9 38", by account 72° 24’; 
hence, with chronometer dificrence of longitude, 
we had been set in three days S 6¢° W distance 
50 miles. In the afternoon 1 took a long set of 
azimuths, which gave variation 19° 58. This 
increase in so short a distance seemed unsatisfac- 
tory; on which account | neglected no opportu- 
nity of making observations in order to recon- 
cile these irregularities. I had all the compasses 
brought upon deck, and I found them to agree, 
but rather inactive in traversing. : 

“In the evening we had many whales about 
the ship, and the sea was literally covered with 
birds of the blue peterel kind. Nor a particur 
OF ICE OF ANY DESCRIPTION WAS TO BE SEEN, 
The evening was mild and serene, and had it not 
been for the reflection that probably we should 
have obstacles to contend .with in our passage 
northward, through the ice, our situation might 
have been eavied. The wind was light and 
easterly during the night, and we carried all 
sail, The sun’s amplitude in the morning of the 
19th, when the ship’s head was S by E, gave 
variation 15° 10’ east. 

“« The weather being pleasant, our carpenter 
was'employed in repaizing a boat, and we were 
enabled to make several repairs on the sails and 
rigging. At noon our latitude by observation 
was 75° 17/;, and longitude by chronometers 
35° 54’ 45”. In the evening, by several sets of 
amplitudes, I found the variation to be but 5° 33/ 
east. About midnight it fell calm, but presently 
a breeze sprang up from the SW by W, and 
we hauled on a wind S by E. 

“In the morning of the 20th the wind shifted 
to S by W and blew a fresh breeze, and seeing 
a clouded horizon, and a great number of birds 
in the SE, we stood in that directions At 10 
o’tlock in the forenoon, when the ship’s head 





In the forenoon, with the|be seen. Three ice islands were in sight ftom 


east ; in, the afternoon I took ajguins roosted. Our latitude at this time, 20th 
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became very clearyand nothing like land was to 


the deck, and one othér from the mast-head. 
On one we perceived & great number of pen- 


February, 1822, was 74° 15’, and longitudé 
34° 16/45”. The wind blowing fresh at south, 
prevented, what. 1 most desired, our making 
farther progress in that direction. I would wil- 
lingly have explored the SW quarter, but taking 
into consideration the lateness of the season, and 


miles of sea strewed with ice islands, with long 


not determine otherwise thau to take advantage 
of this favourable wind for returniag. 

“ [much regretted that circumstances had not 
allowed me to proceed to the southward, when 
in the latitude of 65°, 6n the 27th of January, as 
I should then have had sufficient time to examine 
this sea to my satisfaction.” 

After some observations on the variation of 
the compass, Mr. W. proceeds — 

“The Aurora Australis, which Mr. Foster saw 
in his voyage roupd the world with Captain 
Cook, in the year 1773, I particularly looked for 
during the time the sun was beneath the horizon, 
which was more than six hours, but nothing of 
the hiad was observable. As the twilight, how- 
ever, Was never out of the sky, that might be the 
cause of its not being visible. 

« The remarkable and distorted appearances 
which objects and the horizon itself assume by 
refraction in high northern latitudes, occurred 
here but little more than in an ordinary way. 
The water spouted by whales half an hour after 
sun-rise in the morning of the 19th exhibited an 
increased refraction, but it soon disappeared. 

) The reason of this phenomenon not exist- 
ling as singularly in the south as it does in cor- 
responding northern latitades, niay be attributed 
to this sea being clear of tield ice. 

“It distinctly appears to me, that the conjec- 
ture of Captain Cook, that field ice is formed 
and proceeds from land, and is not formed in 
the open sea, is true. He latterly, however, 
changes his opinion from having found ice solid 
in field in the latitude of 70 degrees to the 
northward of Bhering’s Straits. But I think it 
likely that the ice he fell in with there proceeded 
from land in the north, not more distant perhaps 
than 150 miles. No person can doubt the pro- 
bability of my conjecture, when it is remembered, 
that in the latitude of 74° 15’ south, (which, ac- 
cording to the received opinion of former navi- 
gators that the southern hemisphere is propor- 
tionzbly colder by 10 degrees of latitude than 
the northern, would be equal to 84° 15’ north) | 
found a sea perfectly clear of field ice ; whereas 
in the latitude of 61°.36/, about 100 miles from 
the land, T was beset im heavy packed ice. As in 
that situation we coti!d not see the lard, had | 
not Known of the existence of South Shetland, ] 
might have fallen into the commonly received 
error that this ice proceeded continuously from 
the South Pole. If, therefore, no land exist to 
the south of the Jatitude at which 1 arrived, viz. 
74° 15/,—being S° 5’, or 214 geographical miles 
farther south than Captain Cock, or any pre- 
ceeding naviyator reached, how is it possible 
that the South Pole should not be more attain- 
able than the North, about which we know there 
lies a great deal of land? 

“« The excessive cold of the southern hemisphere 
has been variously accounted for, every philoso- 
pher adopting that theory which best suited his 
own hydrographical system. Saint Pierre sup- 
poses it to proceed from a cupola of ice surround- 


—— — ———————SS ee 
j|varigton 11° 90" "east, “The “atmosphere now} ward. — Weave now-better tare: to-go upon ; 


for thotigh: great exertions were sed in the years 
1773 ‘and 1774 to discover the terra australis in- 
¢ognita without success, yet» we find there is a 
range Of laud ying as far north as the latitude of 
61 ees. We iitdy’ also’ conjecture, without 
mich féat of being in the wroti¢, that the land 
with which we aré'‘acquaitited; lying in latitude 
of 61 degrees, and in longitude 54° 30’, namely, 
the east end of South Shetland,’ strétcheés to the 
W'S W beyond tlie longitude im which Captain 
Cook penetrated to the latitude of 71910’. It 
is this land which, no doubt, dught to be looked 
upon as the source from whith ‘proceeds the ex- 
cessive cold of these regions. The temperature 
of air and water in the latitude of 60 and 61 de- 
grees, I have mentioned to he but little above the 
freezing point. The cold edrthless land, and its 
immense ice islands, which ‘are’ continually se- 
parating in the summer, and are made} by pre- 
vailing westerly winds, almost to ‘girdle the 
earth, is evidently the cause’ cf the very low 
temperature which prevails. 

‘* The part of the country which I have’séen is 
without soil, rearing in columns of impenetrable 
rock, inclosing and producing large masses of ice, 
even in the low latitude of 60° 4'/. 

‘« Tt is certain that ice islands are formed only 
in openings or recesses of land; and field ice, 
I think, is not readily formed ina deep sea. 

“On soundings, the water is soon cooled down 
to the freezing point; herce field ice -is found 
at the distance of many miles from any shore, 
These consider tions induce me to conclude, that 
from having but three ice islands in sight, in 
latitude 74 degrees, the range of land, of which 
I have spoken, does notextend more southerly 
than the 73d degree, If this be true, and if 
there be no more land to the southward, the an- 
ta:ctic polar sea may be found less icy than is 
imagined, and a glear‘field of discovery, even to 
the South Pole, may thereforeibe anticipated.- - 
“ Having now deterniined on returning, I 
made the signal to our corsort to bear up and 
steer N W. and we made all possibile sail. 

“Our crews were naturally much’ disappoint- 
ed at our ill success in not finding’a southern 
land, as ‘their interest’ in’ thevoyage was to be 
a proportion of the cargo procured. In order, 
therefores to reanimate them ‘by acknowledging 
their merit, I expretsed my approbation of their 
patient and orderly behaviour; and informed 
them tha they were now to the southward of the 
latitude to which any former navigator had penc- 
trated. Our colours were hoisted, and a gun 
was fired, and both crews gave three cheers. 
These indulgences with an allowance of greg, 
dispelled their gloom, and infused a hope that 
fortune might yet be favourable. 
«In honour of owt most gracious Sovereign, 
the name of King George the Fourth’s Sea was 
given to this hitherto unvisited part-of the ocean.” 
The retuvn of the vessels wes by South Georgia, 
he Falkland Islands (where they wintered) 
Cape Horn, Santa Cruz, and from Monte Video 
to Falmouth in 59 days, after an absence of 
nearly two years. 
This Voyage is pregnant with incident as well 
as information, and will afford us much to enlarge 
m hereafter; for the present ‘we cannot Jay it 
iside without an expression of gladness for its 
success, and of wonder that in all the dangers 
attendant on navigation in Southern latitudes, 
confessedly greatcr than in the Greenland Seas, 
two such frail barks should eventually have 
scaped destruction. Neither of them, it appears, 
iad more than a 2}-inch plank in the bottom! 
the seamanship must have equalled the ardour 
which from beginning to end characteri:cd the 











was ES E, I took # aét’ of azimuths, which gave 





ing the South Pole, amd: stretching -fat north- 


unprecedented and perilous enterprise. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES, 


The Works of Anng Letitia Barbauld, With a 
Memoir, by Lucy,Aikin. _8v0.. 2-vols, Lon- 
don, 1825... Longman & Co, 

A affectionate and extremely well-written bio- 
graphy of her aunt, from the able pen of Miss Lucy 
Aikin, precedes the Collection of her works in 
these, two volumes, to which, but for the pressure 
of literary novelties, some of them of a more 
ephemeral cast, we should before now have di- 
rected the attention of the lovers of agreeable 
and miscellaneous.reading. Born in 1743, mar- 
ried in1774,and dying in 1825 at the advanced age 
of 82, Mrs, Barbauld not only set a great example 
to. the female talent of her country, but spread 
her efforts over a longer space than is usually the 
lot of authorship. Her principal writings are 
very extensively known, hut we are not sure that 
some of her familiar letters, now first ‘printed, 
do. not, impress us with a higher opinion of her 
heart and head than even these popular publica- 
tions. Into certain political questions alone do 
we think she entered with more than a woman’s 
proper spirit: all the rest is truly beautiful, cha- 
racteristic, harmonious, and feminine. In every 
relation of life she seems to have been an exam- 
ple to her sex; and in all her productions for 
the press (with the exception already made) to 
have been led by a sound judgment as well as 
the best of feelings. 

The contents of. the present work cannot be 
better described than in the words of the Intro- 
duction : 

“ Of the pieces composed since the first pub- 
lication of Mrs, Barbauld’s Poems (which form 
the larger part,of the present. collection) the 
two longest, the Epistle to Mr. Wilberforce, and 
Eighteen Hundred and) Eleven, have already ap- 
peared in separate pamphlets ; and the first of 
them is added to the last edition of the Poems : 
several of the smaller ones have also been in- 
serted in periodical works. Corrected copies of 
most of those now printed for the first time were 
found among her papers, evidently prepared for 
insertion in the enlarged volume which she long 
meditated, but never completed. 

“The Poems have been disposed, with some un- 
important exceptions, in chronological order, as 
nearly as it could be ascertained. When the pro- 
ductions of.a writer extend over so long a period 
as nearly 60 years, they become in some measure 
the record of an age,-—a document for the his- 
torian of literature and opinions ; and they ought 
to be arranged with some view to this secondary 
object, by. which their interest is enhanced. It 
is also agreeable to trace the author's progress 
frum youth to age, by changes of style, or the 
succession of different trains of thought. In the 
writings of Mrs, Barbauld, however, the cha- 
racter of the style varies little from the beginning 
tothe end. It is no where to be found in an 
unformed state ; for so relentlessly did she de- 
stroy all her juvenile essays, that the editor is 
not aware of the existence of a single piece 
which can be ascertained to have been composed 
before the age of twenty: the printed ones are 
all, it is believed, of a considerably later date. 
Her earliest pieces too, as well as her more re- 
cent ones, exhibit in their imagery and allusions 
the fruits of extensive and varied reading. In 
youth, the power of her imagination was coun- 
terbalanced by the activity of her intellect, which 
exercised itself in rapid, but not unprofitable ex- 
cursions over almost. every field of knowledge. 
In age, when this activity abated, imagination 
appeared to exert over her an undiminished 
sway. The quality which principally distinguishes 
the later productions of her Muse is pathos, In 
some tempers sensivility appears an instinct 
while in others it is the gradual result of princi- 
ple and reflection, of the events and the expe- 


rience of life. It was certainly so in that of Mrs. 
Barbauld. - - - 

“« It only remains to.speak of her familiar let- 
ters. These were certainly never intended by 
herself to meet the publiceye. She kept no co- 
pies of them ; and it is solely by the indulgence 
of her correspondents or their representatives, 
that the editor has been enabled to give them to 
the world. Some of them, particularly a consi- 
derable proportion of those addressed to Dr. 
Aikin, seemed to claim insertion as biographical 
records; and those written during her residence 
in France, in the years 1785 and 1786, appear- 
ed no less curious and valuable at the present day 
for the matter they contain, than entertainin 
and agreeable from the vivacity with which they 
are written. But it was impossible not to be in- 
fluenced also by the desire of thus communicatin 
to those admirers of Mrs. Barbauld's genius who 
did not enjoy the advantage of her personal ac- 
quaintance, a just idea of the pointed and ele- 
gant remark, the sportive and lambent wit, the 
affectionate spirit of sympathy, and the courteous 
expression of esteem and benevolence, which 
united to form at once the graces of her episto- 
lary style and the inexpressible charm of her con- 
versation.” ; 

In her poetical compositions it appears to us, 
notwithstanding the natural encomiums of her 
biographer, Mrs. Barbauld seldom display high 
genius or great force. She is replete with taste 
and neatness ; though too fond of double epi- 
thets, for unqualified praise, even in the style 
which may be so characterized. The annexed 
Song we consider to be one of her sweetest 
pieces: the thoughts are evidently suggested by 
Shakspeare’s Rosalind : 

** Come here, fond youth, whoe’er thou be, 
That boasts to love as well as me; 

And if thy breast have felt so wide a wound, 
Come hither, and thy flame approve ; 


1 ll teach thee what it is to love, 
And by what marks true passion may be found. 


It is to be all bathed in tears ; 
To live upon a smile for years ; 
To lie whole ages at a beauty’s feet : 
To kneel, to languish, and implore; 
And still, though she disdain, adore :— 
It is to do all this, and think thy sufferings sweet. 


It is to gaze upon her eyes 
With eager joy and fond surprise ; 
Yet tempered with such chaste and awful fear 
As wretches feel who wait their doom ; 
Nor mast one ruder thought presume, 
Though but in whispers breathed, to meet her ear. 


It is to hope, though hope were lost ; 
Though heaven and earth thy passion crossed ; 
Though she were bright as sainted queens above, 
And thou the least and meanest swain 
That folds his flock upon the plain,— 
Yet if thou darest not hope, thou dost not love. 


It is to quench thy joy in tears; 
To nurse strange doubts and groundless fears : 
If pangs of jealousy thou hast not proved,— 
hough she were fonder and more true 
Than any nymph old poets drew,— 
O never dream again that thou hast loved! 


If when the darling maid is gone, 
Thou dost not seek to be alone, 

Wrapt in a pleasing trance of tender woe, 
And mase, and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 

Thou dost not love,—for love is nourished so. 


Tf any hopes thy bosom share 
But those which love has planted there, 
Or any cares but his thy breast enthrall,— 
Thou never yet his power hast known: 
Love sits on a despotic throne, 
And reigns a tyrant, if he reigns at all, 


Now if thon art so lost a thing, 
Here all thy tender scrrows bring, 
And prove whose patience longest can endute: 
We ’ll strive whose fancy shall be lost 
In dreams of fondest passion most ; 
For if thou thus hist loved, O never hope a cure !”’ 


. 


What we have marked in italics, is in our 
opinion very beautiful. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Barbauld’s fiery democracy sometimes carried 
her almost the length of profanation ; witness the 
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we do not quote, however, without giving their 
author credit for the utmost benevolence of heart 
and excellence of intention, though her patriotic 
enthusiasm ran away with her understanding and 
disqualified her judgment, 

- - = “When thou feel’st the great deliverer nigh, 

And thy freed spirit mounting seeks the sky, 

Let no vain fears thy parting hour molest, 

No whispered terrors shake thy quiet breast : 

Think not their threats can work thy future woe, 

Nor deem the Lord above like lords below ;— 

Safe in the bosom of that leve sepase 

By whom the sun gives light, the ocean flows; 

Prepare to meet a father undismayed, 

Nor fear theGod whom priestsand kings have made.”* 
“‘ The Washing Day,” as a familiar picture, is 
excellent, but too well known to admit of quota- 
tion: and with one example more we shall bid 
adieu to the poetical portion of these volumes. 
** Octogenary Reflections. 

** Say, ye who through this round of eighty years 
Have proved its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears;— 
Say, what is life, ye veterans, who have trod, 

Step following step, its flowery, thorny road? 
Enough of goed to kindle strong desire, 

Enough of ill to damp the rising fire, 

Enongh of love and fancy, joy and hope, 

To fan desire and give the passions scope. 

Enough of disappointment, sorrow, pain, y 
To seal the wise man’s sentence, All is vain,— i 
And quench the wish to live those years again. 
Science for man unlocks her various store, 

And gives enough to urge the wish for more; 
Systems and suns lie open to his gaze, 

Nature invites his love, and God his cates 

Yet doubt and ignorance with his fee ings sport, 

And Jacob's ladder is some rounds too short. 

Yet still to humble hope evough is given 
Of light from reason’s lamp, and light from heaven, 
To teach us what to follow, what to shun, 

To bow the head, and say ‘ Thy will be dene !’”” 

The second volume contains the private cor- 
respondence which we admire so much, and the 
prose works. Of these, however, we must not 
be too profuse in giving examples, otherwise we 
should extend our review beyond any reasonable 
bounds, and forestall enjoyments which we cor- 
dially recommend to our readers in the work 
before us. From the correspondence we pick 
two or three letters which happen to speak of 
points of literary or general interest; all display 
an unaffected and easy style, and a fund of de- 
licate and yet shrewd observation. 

Te Miss E. Belsham. [Feb. 1771. 
“« Believe me, my dear Betsy, my heart has 
some time reproached me for being in your debt. 
. +... Lam much obliged to you for your kind 
invitation to Bedford : certainly few things would 
give me more pieasure than conversing with my 
Betsy; but it will not be in my power to reach 
Bedford this time. I have already been so long 
from home, that they begin to be impatient for 
my return, and would not trespass too far upon 
their goodness who, I am sensible, in some mea- 
sure deny themselves in being without me. 
‘* Patty and I are now with Mrs. K. She and 

T are great walkers, and in fine weather often 
stroll about almost all the morning; but we have 
very little to do with visiting any public places 
except the playhouses, where we have been 
three or four times. Last night we saw the 
West Indian, a very pretty play, as we thought 
on reading it; but the characters are so ill cast, 
that we had not half the pleasure in seeing it.— 
One part, indeed, the Irishman, was excellently 
done, but that was the only one; I think tiey 
seem to want actors very much for easy, genteel 
characters, which are more difficult to support 
than mimicry or strong-marked passions. The 
chaste and delicate sensibilities of a young un- 
practised heart, or the decorums of a virtuous 
character, must be very difficult to assume ; and . 
indeed there are so many qualifications requisite 
to make a perfect actor, it is almost pity one 
possessed of them should follow the profession, 

* Eighteen Hundred and Eleven is another (. a:deut 
poem, which events have happily shown did not coiunbiue 








following passage in Lines ‘‘ To the Poor,” which 


the prophetic with the poetic character. 
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aot 
nor is it suryniving there should be Lut one upon 


the stage at once..... | admire Mrs. K. be- 


9 most women ] know, thet engaged as she is 


matrimonial conrexions, she is uot engrossed 


by them, but has a-heart as open to every other 
endearing relatiow and friendly sentimentas ever. 


It is not true, what Dr. Fordyce insinvatés, that 
Women’s friendships are not sincere; I am sure 


itis not: I remember: when I read it I hada 


good mind to’ have burnt the book for that’ un- 
kind passage.. I-hépe the Doctor will give us 
our revenge, ashe has begun his Sermons to 
young men: they were advertisedin the papers— 
was it not» piece of parade unbecoming a 
preacher? -It would he difficult to determine 
whether the age is growing better or worse ; for 
1 think our plays are growing: liké sermous, and 
our sermons like plays.” 

The next letter: to the same has ‘a riddle, 
which we copy as an exercise for the ingenuity 
of our. fair readersxs— — rob. @ 

‘** You who love so dearly to! puzzle other 
people, J have aypuzzle for you, » Can-you find.a 
number of words that will:take in all the letters 
of, the. alphabet: and no more?! Wevhave® all 
been; trying atisit, with Mr. Enfield's assistance, 
a long ‘ume 5 \if you van accomplish it) we kiss 
the hei of your)garment.”’ ' 

In, another Jeter. to:the same, ‘dated Geneva, 
Oct,.24, 1785; she spys— 

‘* === Nobody ought to be tod'eld to improve ; 
] should be sorry if J-was ; andl flattermyself I 
haxg, already improved yonsitlerably by my tra- 
vels. First,‘] :can -swallow) gruel soup,’-egg 
soup, atid «lmabyer of soups, without making 
faces thuch*; ,secondly, I-can pretty well live 

. Without tea ;;they, give it, however, at Geneva ; 
thirdly, 1 am. less.and less shocked, and hope in 
time I shall he, quite easy at. seeing yentlemen, 
yethaps perfect. strangers, enter my rdom with- 
eut ceremony When 1am in. my bed-gown. I 
would not have you think, however, I am in 


danger of losing. my modesty 3° for if loam no/I made a discovery there, that La Motte’s fable 
longer atlected at some. things, I have learned to of Genius, Virtue, and Reputation, which has 


blush at others; and I will tell you, as a friend, | 
that 1 believe there is but one indecency in 
France, which is, for a maa and his wife to have 
the same sleeping-room. ‘ Est ce votre chambre, 
jnadame, ou celle de M. votre époux?’ said a 
Indy to me the other day. 1 protest I felt quite 
cut of countenance to think we had but one. 

“ Tt is time to leave Geneva, fer 1 see from 
my window the tops of Mount Jura, which are 
Fi lveady covered with snow ; aud we have had a 
tent de bise so severe, that I have been confined 
iJ my chamber, it is now the sixth day, with a 
very painful swelled face.” 

Jn the subsequent letter [date 1800] we find 
the following incidental mention: of perhaps the 
greatest female poet of our times: 

“«. - + Lhave received great pleasure lately 
from thei sepresentation of De Montfort; a tra- 
gedy which you probably read a year atd half 
azo, in a volume entitled A Series of Plays on 
tre Passions. I admired it then, but little 
dreamed | was indebted for my entertainment to 
a young lady of Hampstead vw hom | visited, and 
who came to Mr. Barbauld’s meeting: all the 
while with as innocent a face as if she had never 
Yritten aline. The play is admirably acted: by 
i lrs. Siddons and Kemble, and is finely written, 
with great purity of sentiment, beauty of diction, 
scrength and originality of character; but it is 
©pen to criticism,—lI cannot believe such a ha- 
tred tatural. ‘Lhe affection between the brother 
and sister is most beautifully touched, and, as 
far as 1 know, quite new. ‘Ihe play is somewhat 
tvo good for our present taste.” 

The following is another curious notive [1796}: 


cut& short what J] was going to tell you of Gene 
ral Paoli, whom I met the other day. 
been thirty years ago, it would’ have made my 
heart beat stronger. 


own annals.” 


hikely to be read with interest : 

“* Lhave beet eably employed in reading 
Mrs. Montague’s Letters: I think her nephew 
has made a very agreeable’ present to the public, 
and I was greatly edified to see them printed in 
modest octavo, with Mts. Montague’s sweet face 
(for itis a very pretty face)-at the head. They 


wit, and also of deep thought and sound judge- 
ment.’ She scems to have liked not a little ‘to 
divert herself with the odd’ and the “ludicrous, 
and shows herself in the earlier letters passion- 
ately fond of balls and’ races and London com- 
pany; this was natural enough at eighteen. 
Perhaps you may not so ‘easily’ pardon her for 
having early settled her mind, as she evidently 
had, not to marry except for an establishment. 
This seems to show a want of some of those fine 
feelings that oné’expects in youth: but when it 
his’ considered that she was the daughter of a 
country gentleman with a large family, and no 
'fortune’to expect, and her connexions all in high 
‘life, one is disposed to pardon her, especially as 
'T dare say she would never have married a fool 
|or a:profligate. I heard her say,—what I sup- 
|pose, very few can say,—that she never was in 
jlove in her lifé. Many of the letters are in fact 
essays ;- and I‘think td she turned her thoughts 
to write in that way, she would have excelled 
Johnson. ° 

‘© T have also turned over Lamb’s Specimens 
of Old Plays, avd am much pleased with them. 





been so much praised for its ingenious turn, is 
borrowed from Webster, an author of the age of 
Shakespear ; or they have taken it from some 
common source, for a Frenchman was not very 
likely to light upon an English poet of that age ; 
they knew about as much of us then, as we did 
fifty years ago of the Germans. It is surpirising 
how little invention there is in the world; no 
very good story was ever invented. It is perhaps 
originally some fact a little enlarged; -then, 
by some other hand embellished with cireum- 
stances ; then, hy somebody else, a century after, 
refined, drawn to a point, and furnished ‘with a 
moral.” 

««... T have seen Dr, Beddoes, [at Bristol, in 
1797,] who isa very pleasant man : his favourite 
prescription at’ present to ladies is, the inhaling 
breath of cows; ‘and be does not, like the Ger- 
man doctors, send the ladies to the cow-house, 
the cows are brought into the lady’s chamber, 
where they are. to stand all night with their 
heads within the curtains. Mrs.—, who has 
a good deal of humour, says the benéfit cannot 
be mutual; and she is afraid, if the “fashion 
takes, we ‘shall eat diseased beef. It is fact, 
however, that a family have been turned out of 
their lodgings, because the people of the house 
would not admit the cows: they said they had 
not built and furnished their rooms for the hocfs 
of cattle, - - - 

‘+... Englishmen are said to love their laws ; 
that is the reason, I suppose, they give us so 
many of them, and in different editians, + - = 

‘“—— We try [1803] to amuse ourselves, how 


friend, that ] have taken such small paper. It 
Had it 
He old usa good deal 
about his god-sori and aid-de-camp Buonaparte, 
who was going t0 write Paoli’s annals, when he 


was called upon to give ample matter for his 


From other letters we copy a cento of passages 


certainly show a very extraordinary mind, full of 


ae ee 
Hayley’s Life of Cowper, which 1 would much 
advise you to read, if it comes in your way, 
Hayley, indeed, has very little merit in it, for it 
is a collection of letters with a very slender 
thread of biography; but many of the letters 
ate charming ; particularly to his relation, 
Lady Hesketh; and there is one poem to his 
Mary, absolutely the most pathetic piece that 
ever was written, We have also read, as I sup- 
posé you have done, Madame de Staél’s Del- 
phine. . Her pen, has more of Rousseau than any 
author that has appeared fora long time. -'- - 
1823. -“ I have been reading one or two 
American novels lately. They are very well, 
but I do not wish them to write novels yet. 
Let-them explore and describe their new coun- 
try; let them record the actions of their Wash- 
ington, the purest character, perhaps, that his- 
tory.has to boast of; let them enjoy their free, 
their unexpensive government, ‘number’ their 
rising towns, and boast that persécution does not 
set her bloody foot iu any corner of thei¥ exten- 
sive tefritorics. _ Then ‘et “thent™kindle into 
poetry; but not yet---not ‘till the more’ delicate 
shades and nicer delineations of life are fathiliar 
to them, let them descend’ to’novels. = - -* 
1787. “<I have been ‘much pleased with’ the 
poems of the Scottish ploughman, ‘of which ‘you 
have had specimens in the Review.’ His Cotter’s 
Saturday Night has much ‘of the ‘same’ kind ‘of 
merit as the School-mistress'; and the Daisy, 
and the Mouse, which I believe you “have had 
in the papers, I think ‘are’ charming. “The en- 
dearing diminutives, and- the Doric tusticity of 


is the age for self-taught genius: a‘ subscrip- 
tion has been yaised for a pipe-maker of Bristol, 
who has been discévéted'té have a poeti¢ turn ; 
and they Nave transplanted ‘him to’ London, 
where they Havé taken’ him a little shop, which 
probably will be"freqnented at first, and then de- 
serted. A more’ extradfdinary instance is that 
ofa commofi carpenter at Aberdeen, who ap- 
plied te the professors to be received in the 
Jowest mathematical class: they examined him, 
and:found he was mich beyond it; then for the 
next, and‘so on, till they t6und he had taught 
himself all thi¢y ould teach ‘him; anit, instead 
Apprees rors: & -1 

“+ Miss Bowdler’s Essxys are read here bythe 
graver sort with much approbation. “She ‘is ‘tlie 
lady who betook herself to writing “upon” having 
lost her voice*# bat’above-alf, the ‘Political State 
of 1787 is tead by every body.” The Eton boys 
have published a periodien ¢ 

selves, which ‘they say is clever” 5 DH Price his 
a letter fron’ Mr/ Howard, dated ‘Aitistéerdam’s he’ 


tic hospital at’ Vienha—* Josephus, tibicundie’ se- 
cundus, hic prititis,’ °-°'--« Pies te 


well’s lon oe Life of Johnson. 
going to Ranelagh; ‘you: meet ‘all’ your acquaint- 
ance : but it is’ ‘a base and mean thing“to bring 


ment of the public: | Jolmsou,"I think; ‘was fat 
from a great character; he was continually sin® 


going to hell for it. i 
the town, ‘a philosopher and a bigot, acknowledg- 








“Lam jus wow feducell to reguet, my 


waif: ine gutansl ad kere a 


oe Vehaite, in his infuente ou He 


the dialect, suit sith subjects extremely. ‘This’ 


of receiving him as a student, they gave” him a” 


l’paper -amhdng® them!” 


says the Emperor gave him 2# lone aadititce: 
pasquinadé was fixed*upon' the gate of tle hia--" 


1791. “We bre rerdirig in idle mothents, or”! 
rather dipping into, .a ¥ery different ‘work, Bos” 
It'is like 


thus every idle word into judgement=--the judge-* 


ning against Iiis conscience, and ‘then “afraid“of * 
A Christian and*a “man’of 


ing life to’be nfiserablé, and making it’more mj-"* 
serable through fear of death; professing ‘great 
distaste’ to the country, and’ neglecting the ur-* : 
banity “of towhs;*a Jacobite, and pensiqned ;*" 
acknowlédged to be’ a giant ‘in’ Jiterataré;’ and ~~ 
t we do not trace Inm as we do” Locke, or” 


= 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES, 
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Le errs 
opinions of the times, We cannot say Jobnson 
first opened this vein of thought, led the way to 
this discovery, or this turn of thinking. In his 
style he is original, and there we can track his 
imitators. In short, he seems to me to be one 
of those who have shone in the’ belles lettres, ra- 
ther than, what he is held out by many to be, an 
original and deep genius in investigation. - - - 

“ Apropos of France, Mrs, Montague, who 
entertains all the aristocrats, had invited a mar- 
chioness of Bouffleurs and her daughter to dinner. 
After making her wait till six, the marchioness 
came, and made an apology for her daughter, 
that just as she was going to , oes she was seized 
with a degout momentanée du monde, and could 
not waiton her.” =, | 

These opinions and little ‘anecdotes were 
we thought worthy of concliding this Review— 
for we must leave the Prose works to speak for 
themselves, which we are sure they will do 
effectually to a great number of readers. 





An Account, Historical, Political, and Statistical, 
of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata: 
With an Appendix, concerning the Usurpation of 
Monte Video by the Portuguese and Bratitian 
Governments. 8vo. pp. 345. London 1825. 
Ackermann, 

Tuts volume is a translation frem the Spanish, 

written and compiled, we believe, by Signior 

Don Ygnacio Nunez, who was (perhaps is) Se- 

cretary to the Buenos Ayrean Minister for Fo- 

reign affairs. It gives ample details of the rise 
of the revolution in that quarter, and, inciden- 


provinces, and especially to the Empire of 
Brazil and its connexion with Monte Video. 
On the latter subject the author is exceedingly 
warm ; and his statements are calculated to be 
read with interest at this moment when these 
governments are so much embroiled, and British 
commerce has so much to look to in the struggle. 
In his general yew, the writer tells us, very 
candidly : Set pete VT as 
“ The first ten years of thé révolution passed 
in constant struggles with the difficulties to 
which I-have alluded; but in the eleventh, that 
is, in the year 1820, hope was entirely extin- 
guished. Very early in that year, a revolutionary 
movement took place against the supreme. autho- 
rity of the country, having been fostered chiefly 
by resistance to the project of France for the 
coronation of the Prince of Lucca. This pro- 
duced a general dislocation; and the nation 
subdivided itself into as many states as there are 
rovinces, each assuming the form of a sovereign 
ndependent body. At Jast each.province was 
severed into fractional parts of as many sections 
as there were component cities, each adopting 
the same form ;, and thus my country, in the 
eleventh year, was -brought to present the ap- 
pearance, not of a federal state, because no rela- 
tions were kept up between one state and the 
other, but of something similar to the Hanseatic 
Towns. But as yet nothing remarkable occurred, 
till that state of things was followed by invete- 
rate wars in the interiorof each city, and between 
one city and another, which gave rise to the idea 
that the cause of the country was lost for ever. 
From shock to shock, and from abyss to abyss, 
all the states proceeded: in the year 1820; and 
Buenos Ayres, which, as the capital, possessed 
greater means, and presented a more expanded 
field for the exercise of the vehement passions, 
suffered, in consequence, all the results attendant 
on such situations, and which completely demo- 
lished the credit and directing character which 
had been conceded to her during the whole of 
the revolution, Judge, Sir, what could have been 





the hopes of these states after having arrived, 





ST a. 

»midst so’ many, difficulties, at a state. of entire 
anarchy ; and I beg you not to forget thatithe 
origin of these catastrophes I have laid to the 
charge of France, in consequence of her ultimate 
proposition to establish a throne in my country. 

“A violent revulsion beeame necessary in 
Buenos Ayres, to obtain, at least, that calm 
which ever follows violent tempests. _ This was 
obtained at the expense of much blood; and even 
then there was room for the examination of the 
practical question—what shall we do?—but)that 
event produced:a division iv opinion wholly of a 
new kind. Those who thought that the vicissi- 


tudes of the revolution had reduced the country; 


to the verge of total impotency, rendering her 
incapable of maintaining the rank of a general 
authority; and that, from the same cause, that 
authority would no more hold out any guarantee 
to fix and conciliate respect,—were decidedly of 
opinion that the state of isolation, in which all 
the previnces had remained, should continue, as 
being more likely. to be. convenient than their 
reconcentration : while those who perceived, in 
that very nullity, germs of destruction to the 
orderly existence of each state, and fancied they 
saw in the reunion of the whole the only remedy 
for these defects, were of opinion that the system 
of isolation should be abandoned, and that re- 
course should be had to the convocation of a 
general congress. ‘Thus, Sir, was my country 
situated in the first months of 1821; but at last 
the question was resolved by the great weight of 
this consideration ; namely, that the chief inte- 
rests would be conciliated by the re-establish- 
ment and consolidation of public order in Buenos 
Ayres ; which, once effected, would be sufficient 
to render it general afterwards throughout the 
subdivisions of the territory. The opinion, there- 
fore; which decided for the maintenance of the 
system of isolation, obtained the preponderance ; 
and after that, the attention was directed to amal- 
gamate elements for the organization of an admi- 
nistrative provincial power, which should take 
on itself so arduous a responsibility.” 

So much for» Buenoe A Seay which has since 
been pretty steadily governed. “ One of its chief 
objects in relation to Brazil is thus mentioned : 

*‘ A public Commissioner was sent to the 
empire in 1823, to negotiate peacefully for the 
restoration of Monte Video to the state to which 
it had belonged since its origin ; and to conclude 
a treaty of durable friendship, Every considera- 
tion suggested by the policy and interest of both 
nations, well understood,. was laid before the 
Brazilian Cabinet; without excluding the offer 
of pecuniary indemnities, but it rejected them 
all; and by that act has sown the seeds of a fu- 
ture bad understanding, which must ultimately 
involve both nations in an acrimonious war- 
fare, unless the principle concerning limits which 
has been recommended by my country to the 
consideration of the United States, and of the 
Governments of Chile, Peru, and Colombia, be 
previously recognised, and put into practice.” 

On the other hand, however, Buenos Ayres 
seems to have no objection to extend its own 
territories ; for it is said, 

‘«* The communication between Buenos Ayres 
and Patagonia is kept up at present by sea, and 
does not usually exceed six or eight days, not- 
withstanding it is more distant in that way:by 
about 200 leagues: but all the operations of the 
government are now tending to establish a direct 
communication between both these countries by 
land. The barbarians who interrupt the passage 
will be ‘speedily subdued by force of arms; and 
under military protection towns will be formed, 
which will not only facilitate that plan of inter- 
course, but also cause Buenos Ayres to extend 
her territory more than 20,000 square leagues in 


[Sebastian ; Chalequin; -Napalo. 
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the quarter'of the south in the temperate zone, 
as far as.52 degrees of south latitude.) An attempt 
has been: mace to pirchase.that territory fromthe 
Indians ; .and for that purpose, in April 1822, a 
Commissioner of: the Government of Brenos 
Ayres held a conferencé with the principal’ Ca- 
ziques of these Indians im ‘the tents of one: of 
them, at which: the following, whose namée¥ it 
may be curious to‘-know, were present :— 

“* Nam:s of the Caziyues.—Lincon, Ulmen ta 
zique, or chief; Afouné ; Aynepans Pichiloncoy ; 
Ancafilé ; Llanqueleti; Chanabilla ; Chanapas; 
Cachul; Castrell; Epuan; Huilletraz; Cura- 
naquel; Tucuman; Amenaquel; Neculpichui; 
Triiu ; Pitri ; Califian. ‘These are the Caziques of 
the Acauesand Pampas Indians,: The following are 
those of the Huiliches and Telmelches: Niginile ; 
Quinisolo ; Pi¢himandura ; Yambilcoi; Canilie ; 
The Indians 
who belong to these chiefs are’seven feet in 
height, naked half way down the body and pnint- 
ed, and wear leather hats with a plume of fea- 
thers,» Most of them agreed to sell lands, 
but. demanded for them silver to an immense 
amount. - Owing to'this, and to the opposition 
ma‘'e by the Indians, called Runqueles, who be- 
long to Chile, and are constantly inimical to 
peaceful measnres, influencing, ‘by their couraye, 
all the other Indians; that congress, or Parfa- 
mento as they call it, produced no advantageous 
result as to the laudable idea of buying those 
countries, and not taking them away by force, 
In consequence of this failure, no choice is now 
lefi to the Government of the United States but 
to resort to violence; which Buenos Ayres wil? 
the more easily carry into execution, as the num- 
ber of all these barbarians does not exceed 8000 
men, armed witli slings and lances, with no other 
advantage than the rapidity of their evolutions 
ee derive from their dexterity on horse- 

ack.’ 

We should like to know what better right the 
republic has to this Indian country, than the 
empire has to Motite Video.: the position shows 
how differently we ‘calculate when meen and 
tuum enter into the atcotmt..) 5, 

It would far exceed our limity, were we to 
enter into the detail respecting-not. only Buenos 
Ayres and Monte ‘Video; but, treating of the 
United Provinces of Entre Rios, Corrientes, 
Paraguay, Santa Fé, San Luis, Tucuman, Peru,, 
Salta, &c. &c. &c. we can safely refer our 
readers to the work in band for much vamable 
intelligence about them all. Monte Videobeing 
an object of contention just now, we copy the 
following : 

“This province, favoured by Nature, as if it 
had been selected for the display of fertility and 
beauty, is not less important on, account of its 
geographical situation, at the mouth of the river 
la Plata, forty leagues distant from the capital 
city of Buenos Ayres, but only ten from the 
coast. It is situated in 34°54 48" south lat. and 
56° 3? 30” west long. according to o' servations 
made in February of this year; and borders on 
the rivers la Plata and Uruguay, and on Brazil on 
the south and west. Its climate, which has sen- 
sibly improved during the last forty years, is 
emperate and humid ; but as that quality is mo- 
derated by the invariably dry land winds from 
the north-west—commonly:called pass eros, be- 
cause they pass through’ the open plains of 
Buenos Ayres --and by its proximity to the 
ocean, the temperature of its atmosphere is the 
most healthy possible. In the year 1810, that 
province numbered a population of from 60 to 
70,000 souls, including that of the city, which 
was not less than 20,00. At present, however, 
it scarcely contains from 40 to 50,000 ; that is, 
10,000 in the city, andthe rermninder in the 
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country, which is of immense extent ; since even 
allowing the arbitrary limits assigned to it by 
Brazil in 1819'to’ remain unchanged, it would 
comprise one hundred and” thirty Castillian 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SN 





It’ was from an independent general, Arti- 
gas, that Brazil originally conquered it. » Para- 
guay, we may remind readers, though classed 
as an United Province, is under a similar 


leagues from north to south, and about ninety|character—we know not what title he as- 


from east to ‘west. 


‘There are many inhabited|sumes, Director or King—the savage who holds 
places in it: as Maldonado, Colonia, S* Lucia, 


M. Bonpland in captivity. This person has suc- 


Camelones, S" Jose, S" Carlos, Soriano, and|ceeded in cutting off all intercourse between his 
Cerro. Largo; which are all towns: and the|dominions and the rest of the world. But again 


villages are Toledo, Pando, Rocha, Penarol, 
Piedras, S" Salvador, Minas, Florida, Porongos, 
Colla, Bacas, Vivoras, Espinilla, Mercedes, Pai- 
The decrease of po- 
pulation was occasioned by the war with Spain, 
which ‘in that territory was carried on as in no 
other ~ of the United Provinces ; by the civil 


sandi, and Hervidera. 


war W 


we must refer for information concerning it, and 
other places now rapidly growing into impor- 
tance, to the volume which has so opportunely 
appeared. 








Traditions of Edinburgh. By Robert Chambers. 
Nos. 1,2, 3,4. 1¢mo. Edinburgh 1825. 


ich raged there, and produced that anar-| Tus little work has hada very large sale in Edin- 


chy which the neighbouring foreigners took care} burgh—some of the Numbers having, we per- 


to excite during 


¢ revolution in Spain; and|ceive, gone through three editions.. To us in- 


also by the dominatign of the Portuguese or|nocent Southrons it seems surprising that a pub- 
Brazilians, which appears to be one and the/lication intended to commemorate the existence 
same thing, from which, heing universally|}of some of the most barbarous buildings ever 


detested, 


Video was peopled, less than a centur: 
by a colony sent from Buenos Ayres. 
time the coun 


of barbarous Indians, of whom now remain 


e natives have fled in great num- 
bers, emigrating to the other provinces. Monte 


erected in a civilized country, and the names of 
their inhabitants, remarkable for nothing but 


ago, | their poverty and their pride, should have been 
t that} popular in a city which now rejoiceth in the title 
was occupied by a multitude|of the Mopgry Artnens. 


We should have 
thought they would rather choose to bury the 


only avery few who live in the remote parts,|memory of such things; but perhaps they think 
known by the name of Charrecas, ‘The new co-}their Athens blazes in greater beauty, from the 


lonists found the country abounding with vicun- 


contrast which its new buildings, mean as they 


nas. Since that time the soil, fertile in all parts,jare, presents to the sixteen-story houses of an- 


even in the mountains with which it abounds, ap- 
ars tohave been used particularly for grazing, 
its cattle having continued all along to be the sta- 


cient days, 
Perhaps the most singular feature about the 
Modern Athens is the recentness of all the toler- 


ple branch of the commerce of Monte Video ; not} able buildings which exist in it. The abodes of 
only ree of the exportation of vicunna and|its former Cimons, and even of Provost Drum- 
horse-hides, but also of salted meat and tallow.|mond, its Pericles, were in its dark and dirty 


Monte Video at one time possessed thirty-three 


establishments for curing meat; each of them 
killing at least one hundred head of cattle daily, 
without that consumption being felt in regard 
to the vicunna, the multiplication of which race 
is assisted there by an infinite variety of natural 
circumstances. The whole country abounds in 


wynds* ; and the Duchess of Gordon, its Aspa- 
sia, dwelt, according to Mr. Chambers, “ ina 
large flat, second door up stairs, first entry down 
the close, with windows looking into the former 
alley,” (Gray’s Close.) From the Old Assembly 
Close too did Mr. Maule of Panmure, the Alci- 
biades of Athens, lead his Timandra, Miss Dick 


excellent pastures, and. not a single spot of| of Prestonfield ; a fady who, according totradition, 


ground is left waste. The pastures are of ex- 
cellent quality, and fertilized in an astonishing 
manner by the irrigation of many rivers, rivu- 
lets, and springs. At each step the traveller 
finds himself agreeably surprised by meeting 
with streams of pure and salubrious water, which 
tend to enhance the charms of the surrounding 


was remarkable for her dexterity in riding on the 
backs of swine, and witching the world with this 
novel kind of exhibition. Such manners are as 
like those of the ancient Athenians as the flats, 
closes, and wynds, are like the streets of palaces 
and temples of Athens. 

Itis curious to remark the rage for aggrandiz- 


scenery, consisting of a constant succession of] ing every thing Scotch which besets the Scotch 


Lills, eminences, meadows, wilds, rugged defiles, 
and mountains, with which all che territory 
abounds. lUhe principal rivers, are the Uru- 
guay, Negro, Ybicui, Cebollati, Yi, Santa Lucia, 
Guegisay, Diamun, Arupei, Guarey, Olimar, 
Pardo, Tacuart, Yguaron, and Tacuarembd. The 
immense currents of these rivers are formed. by 
more than two hundred rivulets, many of them 
very considerable, which run in all directions, 
excepting an elevated ridge of land which crosses 
the whole province, and is called Cuchillu 
grande, as will be seen by a reference to the an- 
nexed map. Almost all these rivers might be 


nation, and particularly the modern Athenians. 
A single house is called among them a town: 
(see Waverley, or hear a Scotchman)—if they 
talk of a filthy part of their town, they say ‘‘ an 
immense suburb called—( What ?)—the Cowgute, 
rose :” a house containing twelve stories, alias 
flats, is a land: the Scotch mob is ‘‘ a nation of 
gentlemen :’’ and, finally, their city is the modern 
Athens. This silly nickname, we believe, was first 
invented by a very silly person called Sir Jobn 
Carr, but even upon this piece of folly we find 
the Scotch have improved :— 

‘* It is a curious fact, that sixty years ago there 


made navigable, through the greatest part of] was scarcely a close in the High-street but what 


their course, with little trouble. 
are now easily navigated are the Uruguay, Ne- 
gro, Cebollati, and S“@ Lucia. As the grazing 
business produces such immense profit to those 
who possess capitals laid out in estates, agricul- 


Those that}had as many noble inhabitants as.are at this day 


to be found in the whole town—now that it is the 
modern Athens, the mopern Basec, the City 
of Palaces, the Palace City,” &c. &c, (p. 72.) 

Here are pride and folly, in all their altitudes! 


ture has occupied'them bug little, as a matter of] ‘‘ The City of Palaces, the Palace City!" What 


speculation ; nevertheless, the lands are ca- 

le of producing abundantly, and without la- 
ur, all kinds of grain, fruit, and vegetables. 

“« Lhe province of Monte Video is at present 

occupied by the troops of Brazil, against the will 

of its legitimate masters.” 


claims has this land of jfiats to the name of a 

City of Palaces? Even Mr. Chambers, we sup- 

* We ask pardon of our Southern readers for using a 

word which requires explanation; but it is an 4f 

one, and of course Greek to us. A wynd means a sloping 
‘of street, not at all a Facidis in dry 

but in wet—-——our readers must gucss the reat | 














SE, 
pose, will'give up the inodorous Old Town—but 
what isieven ail he: ventures’ to say of the New? 
The half of its howses had not been builtin 1795 - 
and those whitch were, ‘are’ built in ruble work, 
and ‘in the'most naked ‘and ‘mean style of archi. 
tecture. ‘* But (says' Mr. Chambers) within the 
last twenty'years a very different taste has arisen - 
and the dignity of a front door has become almost 
indispensable. The latter buildings are, with few 
exceptions, of the finest ashler work, erected 
a scale of tiagnificence said to be unequalled in 
the world.” 

We may guess at the former state of barbarism 
into which the Athenians were plunged, when 
we hear them, even in 1825, talking of the dignity 
of a front door. “ Said to be unequalled !” and 
by whom said but by the Athenians them#el¥es? 
Surely by nobody who has ever seen Italy; with its 
Palladian palaces; but to say nothing about 
them, nor vast London, what is there in ‘the 
general aspect of the new town of Edinburgh to 
compare even with Bath? As to the epithet of 
the modern Balbec, which is here so ludicrously 
conferred upon Edinburgh, are the inventors of 
the sobriquet aware, that even at the present day 
the ruins of the Syrian city cover an area of nine 
miies? Did they ever read a description of its 
marble columns, its majestic temples, its sculp- 
tured entablatures, and its vistas’ of gigantic but 
beautiful ruins, in Volney, in Pococke, in Wood, 
orin Gibbon? All this is really too ‘absurd, and 
we should be happy to acquit Mr. Chambers of 
any share of the folly ; but im another place we 
find him joining in the ridiculous compliments all 
the Athenians think themselves bounil to pay to 
their city. Speaking of a low buffoon wlio for 
merly wrote pasquinades in Edinburgh under the 
name of Claudero, he quotes one of that intetest- 
ing person’s magnificent compositions, part of 
which runs as follows :— 

** Pekin or Nanquin shall not be able to com- 
pare with Edinburgh in magnificence. Our city 
shall be the greatest wonder of the world, and 
the fame of its‘glory shall reach ‘the temotest 
ends of the earth.’* “To this ‘spléndid passage 
Mr. Chambers adds ‘the following note':— 
** Claudero did not anticipate how matty of his 
predictions would so soon’ come ‘to '‘‘pass””—a 
sentence which unfortunately proves Mr. Cham- 
bers to be afflicted with the! unhappy vaitity of 
many of his countrymen. 

Every spot in the ancient part of the modern 
Athens, it seems, has been illustrated’ by the 
residence of some of its haughty nobility ; the 
wynds and closes seem to have’ been especially 
patronised by these noble so 

** The Earl of. Leven and his family lived at 
the head ‘of Skinner’s close.—The family of the 
Earl of Cassilis lived in Kennedy’s close.—In 
the second floor of James’-court dwelt the Earl 
of Aberdeen.—The Duke of Gordon at the foot 
of the alley called Blair’s close.—Lord ‘Aberuc- 
hill in the Lawn-market close.—A house oppo- 
site the Tolbooth by Lord Coalstoun.—Lord Ale- 
moor in a second flat in the Covenant close.— 
Lord Kennet in the Horse wynd.—Lady Lovat 
lived in the second flat,* first door up’ stairs 
right hand, in Blackfriars’ wynd.—The Eatl of 
Morton in Strichen’s close.—Lord Reystoun in 
the Old Assembly close.” 

Every wynd or close, in short, had its great 
man or woman; and sometimes, as ‘we learn 
from Mr. Chambers, it was not easy to get 
these persons of quality removed, even: after 
death. 


** Old Miss Hepburn of Humbie, who lived 
in the same tenement, remonstrated vehemently, 
and made no scraple of wondering ‘ what they 





* This, an ott Lady assures us, should have been the 
eco 28 oN Lady atenres wm she 
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war keepin’ her sae Jang for—stinking a’ the 
stair !’—though,, one might have expected the 
delicacy of the,old lady’s sensations to be by no 
means acute, after.a residence of thirty years in 
acommon stair in Blackfriars’ wynd, witty 
tailor, who nestled) im the garret, and who. yet 
was not beyond reach ef the annoyance, drily 
remarked, to Miss, Hepburn, that ‘Lady Lovat 
had been. but-a stinkin’ mudam* @ her life, and 
could na be expected to mend now.’”’ 

lt was quite common we find in the last cen- 
tury, “‘ for ladies of quality to reside in fourth fluts 
of old town. houses,:and give tea parties regu- 
larly every fortnight in the world.” And ‘Tea, 
simple tea, was almost. the only meal to which 
invitations were given,.’? Sometimes the Scotch, 
with their usual prudence, contrived a truly eco- 
nomical mode of saving expense on these occa- 
sions. ‘‘ When a family that had long indulged 
in good, society in one of the closes of the High- 
street, and perhaps, familiarly interchanging the 
civilities of tea-drinking with their neighbours on 
the opposite side of the Alley, without leaving their 
abode or putting themselves to any farther ex- 
pense or trouble, than merely opening their re- 
spective windows.” (p. 54.) 

But, though the rage for economy was general 
among the Scatch of the period, it would seem 
that the national hatred of the English led them 
sqmetimes into enormous extravagance : 

¢* There was also another old wool-dealer,—a 
Mr, Jobn Ballantyne,—who kept a sort of minor 
hank in,a cellar between the premises of the 
Tinklarian Doctor, and. the Assembly lund; but 
his only business was the exchanging of Scotch 
for English notes, which he did at a profit of 
2}. per cent—-the jealousy and apprehension 
with which people at that time regarded the 
Bank .of England inducing them to make this 
enormous sacrifice ! !” 

We are sorry, to find so national an author as 
Mr. Chambegs giving, plage to the following quo- 
tation from.Lady Suffolk’s Gorrespondence ; the 
letter is from the Duchess of Queensberry, and 
is by mo means. s0 much in favour of Scotch 
moralists as.of Scotch sanctimoniousness. 

If you.can,.to be sure you will rejoice with 
me, for the sun has shone to-day,-——that I am in 
hopes sit will on, Monday, that 1 may ride out ; 
for,on Sunday. no such thing is allowed in this 
country, though we lie and swear, and steal, and 
do.every other sort of villany every other day of 
the week. round.” * * * * 

Mr, Chambers lauds the inventive geniue of 
the Scotch in their sobriquets: we happen not 
to be exactly of his opinion in the matter, but we 
submit the following passage to our readers, that 
they may judge for themselves on the. subject : 

“‘ The taleat of the Scotch for.conferring sou- 
briquets, which may, he attributed to the pic- 
turesque genius of the language, has often been, 
remarked. They have another equally distin- 
guished faculty of giviug satirical nick-names to 
places. ‘Thus, a goodly house of three stories 
upon the Dalkeith road, near the city, which 
was| built about sixty years ago by one Hunter, 
a tailor, has heen sneeringly denominated the 
Castle 0’ Clouts, in allusion to the profession of 
the builder. So, also, a handsome villa, near 
Restalrig, erected about fifty years ago by a re- 
tired milliner, was designated Lappet Ha’, A 
line .of houses, near Port Hopetoun, recently 
built by a rich cow-feeder, got the popular de- 
nomivation of Milk-and-Wuter Place. Various 
descriptive and satirical names of places gccur in 
the map of Mid-Lothian, such as:Cleekemin, Olut- 
tevinshaws, Cauld-shouther, Peel-ye-fiat, Frostie- 
neby Hunger-’im out, Wanton-wa’s,. Slecken- 
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Some of the articles are peculiarly interesting 
—for example, the following note relative to the 
spot where ‘the union was signed : 

** It has been mentioned in several late works, 
that the Union was signed in a summer-house or 
arbour in the garden behind the Earl of Murray’s 
house in the Canongate. But this, though an 
extremely curious fact, is only part of the truth, 
ifa still more recondite tradition, which we have 
now the pleasure of recording, is to be relied 
upon. It is allowed by our authority, that four 
Lords Commissioners signed the Union in the 
said-arbour ; but the mobs, which then kept the 
city in a state of the most outrageous disorder, 
getting knowledge of what was going on, the 
Commissioners were interrupted in their pro- 
ceedings, and had to settle upon meeting in a 
more retired place, when opportunity offered. 
An obscure cellar in the High-street was fixed 
upon, and hired in the most secret manner. The 
noblemen whose signatures had net been pro- 
cured, in the summer-house, then met under 
cloud of night, and put their names to the de- 
tested contract, after which they all immediately 
decamped for London, before the people were 
stirring in the morning, when they might have 
been discovered and prevented. The place in 
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thing or person Scotch comes across him*, is on 
that will last, and deserves to last, from the in- 
dustrious and ingenious research it discovers. 

* For instance, we can tolerate * the great Sir Walter 
Scott,”—but when he comes to spéak of “the cele- 
brated” or ‘‘ the illustrious James Boswell,’” we cannot 
help thinking that.ene might as well talk of * an illus- 
trious Tom,” or ** the celebrated Jack.” 








MOSS’S MANUAL OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
( Continued.) 

WE closed the interview with dur readers some- 
wheat abruptly in our last notice of this work. 
Indeed we should have carried our remarks far- 
ther on that occasion, but from the hope that a 
week’s delay would enable us to examine mi- 
nutely a most rare andimportant edition of some 
of the smaller treatises of Cicero. And we are 
happy to state, that by the kindness of Messrs. 
Longman and Co., to whom the volume belongs, 
our wishes have not been disappointed. 

The collection here alluded to comprises the 
following works: Cicero de Senectute, de Somno 
Scipionis, de Amicitia, de Paradoxis, de Officiis, 
and the Tusculane Questiones, all of them pro- 
bably printed at Rome in the year 1469, by 

JIric Han, of Vienna, though the colophoa 
(dated April the ist) is attached only to the 





which the deed was thus finally accomplished, is 
pointed out as that laigh shop, opposite to Hun- 
ter’s Square, entering below Mr. Spankie’s shop, 
being No. 177, High-street, and now occupied 
as a tavern and coach-office, by Mr. Peter Mac- 
gregor. It was in remote times usually called 
the Uxton Cerrar, but has entirely lost that 
designation ia latter years.” 

We add (though we have rather exceeded our 
limits) a short account of Mr. Chambers’s visit 
to the Queen's Oratory, which shows he can be 
amusing, when amusement is his object :-—- 

** The door we have endeavoured to describe, 
does not appear to have originally occupied this 
situation ip the Palace, but rather some more 
important part of the building, before it was sub- 
divided into small apartments for the use of the 
poor people who now occupy the whole. It is 
regarded as an object of great curiosity by the 
tenants of the house, though those who occupy 
the room told us, when we called to inspect it, 
that they had much better want a door altoge- 
ther as have one of so curious a sort, seeing they 
never got either night’s rest or day’s ease on 
account of it, and could sometimes scarcely ca’ 
the house their ain for antiquarian gentlemen like 
ourselves who came to see it. ‘ But for my 
part,’ said the good woman, as she wiped the 
dust from the Queen’s nose with her apron, ‘ I 
would scorn any such impositions—and I like 
the door very weel—only, ye see, Sir, it’s black 


door would answer our purpose as weel—but the 
landlord will be nae expense, as ye may see by 
the windows, that are maist of them broken ;’— 
here she pointed to the large window of the 
apartment, which had been au oriel one to the 
chapel in former times, though now patched and 
clouted with rags and brown paper, so as almost 
to exclude the light—* and I can assure ye, Sir, 
there’s many grand folk come here to see the 
door ; the Queer-ane Sociéty came a’ in a bundle 
ae day, and maistly every ane o’ them had silver 
Spectacles, ane were ilk ane mair civil than ani- 
ther,’ &c, &c.” 

Here we close our account of these Numbers. 
The, book is interesting in its details, though the 
personages are generally sufficiently insignificant ; 
but Mr. Chambers, with the joint aid of puns 
and pedigrees, contrives to carry us pleasantly 





drought, Peelimagaggie, &c.” Ioan his work—which, ’bating the Judicrous 
—— ; 








last of the treatises here enumerated. It appears 
from Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, (vol. 1, 
p- 388,) that Lord Spencer had recently procured 
ifrom the Continent a volume containing all the 
‘above-mentioned works of Cicero, annexed to 
the De Oratore of the preceding year, also from 
the press of Ulric Han, and supposed to have 
been his own reserved copy, afterwards presented 
to some monastic library. The arrangement of 
the pieces, however, is different in Lord Spen- 
cer’s copy ; still the Tusculane Disputationes, 
which must be supposed to fix the date of those 
which have none subjoined, occurs the last, as in 
the volume before us. We shall not, however, 
proceed to give a bibliographical detail of it, as 
these treatises age-all separately described at full 
length in the Bibliotheca, Spenceriani, (vol. 1, 
pp. 331, 339, 375,) and the (Edes Althorpiane, 
|(vol. 11, pp. 104-5.) Whenever mention is made 
jof these volumes, or any part of them, by Mr. 
Dibdin, they are uniformly termed folios, except- 
jing in his separate description of the De Oratore 
|(which description does not appear to have been 
taken from Han’s own copy, obtained subsequently 
by Lord Spencer ;) this treatise is there repre- 
|sented as a quarto; but, to judge from the copy 
; we have just inspected, the whole set should be 
so called, as the water-mark is uniformly hori- 
zontal, whereas in a folio it is always perpendi- 
cular; probably Mr. Dibdin was deceived by 
the marginal height of the book, which we can 
pronounce to be unusually ample. A very cu- 





and’s nae look of a thing—and a good fir-deal| rious circumstance may be mentioned respecting 


Messrs. Longman’s copy of the Tusculane Dispu- 
tationes ; viz. that the reverse of the leaf, which 
should contain from ch, 16. v.7. of the 3d book, to 
ch. 17.v. 25. according to Davies’s edit. of 1738, 
is blank, and the portion of text which should 
occupy it is totally omitted. This, we are in- 
formed, is not the case with Lord Spencer’s 
copy, and we know not how to account for. it, 
except, by supposing that some defect in the 
MS. induced the printer to omit this page till he 
could procure the means of rectifying it, and that 
a few copies of the work were inadvertently 
folded and disposed of, before this deficiency had 
been supplied ; we can_ hardly believe that it is 
owing to any imperfection in the press-work, 
though perhaps the sight of a complete copy 
might enable us to conjecture with more probabi- 
lity. We may also mention, that in the copy 





vanity he oscapiqually displays whenever any, 





under description, eight leaves of the 3d book of 
the Tusgulana, septaining fom ¢h, 9, v. 6. to 
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ch. 29. v. 27. and consequently including the|as well as for the study, is very much wanted 
blank page above noticed, are inserted by mis- 
take near the commencement of the 3d book.|/tured on the task. 
The type, as Audifiredi has observed, is a mix- 
ture between Roman and small Gothic, but with 
the first line of each book is a large lower-case 
Gothic ; the titles to the chapters are in this 
copy filled up by the rubricator in red ink ; 
spaces are left for the occasional insertion of 
Greek words, and the initial letters are rather 
tastefully illuminated, though the colours are in 


general faded. The abbreviations, as icipt for in- 
cipit, anu for annum, éé for esse, qonu for ques- 
tionum, &c. are confined principally to the ini- 
tial lines and tail-pieces of the chapters, though 
the orthography of the proper names seems to 
have been rather arbitrary, as A°schylus, we ob- 
serve, is spelt Hescilus. The impressions of the 
type are very blurred, (to use an engraver’s ex- 
pression,) the paper is, rather coarse than stout, 
and the paper here described, though large and 
clean, has evidently been washed, and is dis- 
figured by a vulgar French binding in Russia ; it 
is however very sound, and is enriched (O rare 
consolation to the thorough-bred connoisseur !) 
with several contemporary blank leaves, one of 
which, by the bye, occurs rather mal-d-propos 
towards the conclusion of the ist book of Tus- 
culanz Disputationes. And now, from all that 
we have seen and heard on the subject, we are 
convinced that the impressions of Cicero by Ulnic 
Han form in the whole two volumes ;_ the former 
«ontaining the De Oratore alone, the latter all 
the treatises in the collection here introduced ; 
and of the entire work we can refer to no copy 
excepting Lord Spencer’s, It appears, more- 
over, that these are the first editions of the De 
Senectute, de Somno Scipionis, de Amicitia, and 
Tusculane Disputationes. As such they must 
be considered as highly precious to the critical 
scholar, and it is as probable that ie other three 
treatises may have béen taken by Man from MSS. 
as thatthe copied thém from pfevious editions. 
Considéring the shorttinte Arg Yould devote to a 
collection of these early editipns, we discovered 
a vast number of readings different from those 
now received ; and although we have great doubt 
as to the superiority of such variations, still, as 
we believe the text of these impressions has 
never yet been critically examined, we trust that 
the advantage accruing to our literary circles by 
the acquisition of this treasure, will not be over- 
looked, when a new edition ia required of the 
works in question. 

But it is high time to returnto Mr. Moss, 
who indeed has very much curtailed the usual 
list of early Ciceros; and we are inclined to 
applaad his prudence, if he really intends to 
hold by it. But he indulges ina little mystery 
on this point, and even seems to hold out a 
threat of renewing his detail on some more fa- 
vouable opportunity. We sincerely recommend 
him to do no such thing, unless he really has 
new and important information to communicate ; 
for ‘as to merely enlarging our present. catalogue 
of jyteeners (a scientific word in Bibliomania) 
we can assure him, that a man of less talent 
and far less industry 7 he appears to be, 
would find very litle difficulty in performing 
such an office, and would confer very little be- 
nefit on the public by its execution. Of the read- 


ing editions we need say but little ; let: the ac-|Selecte, first published at Cambridge, in 1751, 


curacy of Bishop Pierce be ever held in respect 
by the admirer of Cicero, though his editions 
of De Officiis and De Oratore are now super- 
seded by Heusinger and Harless, both of which 
should be found in a well-furnished library ; 


Harless has indeed elucidated his author's text|reasonably, tuongh Harles is by far the most 
successful } i 


with admirable ingenuity and taste, A new 
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copy should occur of Stephens’s lexicon Cicero- 
nianum Greco-Latinum, Parisiis 1557, 8vo. and 
it should be marked at any thing under twenty 
shillings, the student will do well to secure it: 
the Greek passages, which the orator has imi- 


themselves, are exceedingly amusing, and ca- 
pable of affording much instruction to those 
who would wish to tun one language into the 
other, with fluen¢y and, elggance...,There are 
translations in au F ad of Ciceto; but who 
would wish for such, fhat can understand him in 
his original state? Yet the language of Mel- 
moth is of itself exceedingly fine. The Cato 
Major was very ingeniously rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by Mr. Catherall, the friend of Bi- 
shop Burnett; this version, published in 1725, 
we do not:find recorded even in Dr. Watts’s list 
of that author’s productions. 
We cannot enter upon the editions of De- 
mosthenes, without expressivg our surprise that 
more homage has not been paid to that renown- 
ed patriot by modern critics, Excepting in the 
collection of Greek orators by Reiske, which 
has been republished at Oxford by Bekker, with 
a very improved text, but without notes—except- 
ing these two voluminous and expensive works, 
we have no means of getting at the Orations 
of Demosthenes complete, but in the cumbrous 
and antiquated folio of Wolf. We are happy, 
however, to notice the announcement of a new 
edition, with select and original notes, and a 
revised text, by Professor Schaefer, of Leipzig. 
The unfinished labours of Taylor are usually 
coupled to the still more incomplete attempt of 
Auger; and thus a sort of mongrel edition is set 
forth, with abundance of rude materials for the 
illustration of the celebrated rival speeches. Mr. 
Moss has overlooked igre Orationes 


with great accuracy, and many times most in- 
correctly reprinted. Stock’s Dublin edition of 
the De Corona’ is become a scarce book, and 
from its neatness and convenient form we ad- 
vise that no opportunity be lost of purchasing it 


of this splendid oration, The 


tated, placed opposite to the parallel versions 


SSS eS OAS 
, |highly- esteemed; -but the repnits ot 1 must 
and we are surprised that no-one has yet ven-|decidedly be condemned. On the translations 
The Oxford. reimpression |by Leland a just encomium is passed by our au- 
of Davies’s Tusculane Disputationes is well|thor; they may indeed take their rank amongst 
worth the purchase, on account of Bentley’s|the very first classical versions;we have. 
annotations, which are not incorporated in any 
other edition, except that of Rathe, where|Library Companion, seems to be, of all the 
they will not be found in very good company.|Grecian dramatists, the general favourite in this 
The little Cato Major, in 324 by Barbon, is a|country, from the variety of our publications re. 
perfect beauty. of its kind, and well deserves the|lating to him. 
satin embroidery in which it is generally array- 
ed. Of the recent discoveries of Angelo-Mai,|liographers, to extol rather beyond its merits 
we shall say nothing in this place, as it is our} the famous old folic of Joshua Barnes, who was 
intention to enter at some length upon the dis- 
cussion on a future occasion ;,we will now only 
observe, that the silly forgery of Seraphinus}of Musgrave have sunk like lead in the market, 
is justly exposed. by Mr. Moss. in his notice of} whilst those of Beck and Mathiz are deservedly 
the De Natura. Deoruns, The panegyric upon 
Cicero by Dr. Middleton, is. a work so fully 
established amongst the classical peformances in 
our language, that we are content to regard it 
in silence, as a remarkable instance of that erro- 
neous ingenuity, by which a biographer of less 
sagacity than zeal defeats his own purpose, from 
his resolute perseverance in turning every fact 
he can press into his service, either to the re- 
nown or to the discredit of his subject. Cicero 
has incurred many an unmerited slander, in re- 
venge for the immederate praises of Middle- 
ton, just as Pope has been almost idolized by 
many, in atonement for the cruel reproaches 
heaped upon him by Warton and Bowles. Ifa 


Euripides, as Mr. Dibdin has remarked in his 


We cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Moss has been led away by. preceding bib- 


undoubtedly a sound and Jab rious scholar, but 
deficient in *skill and ingenuity. The volumes 


in high reputation :: yet, beyond all others, the 
Variorum set, in nine volumes, from the Glasgow 
press, stands pre-eminent for beauty, accuracy, 
and its mass of philological erudition. Never 
was a classic presented in a form more inviting to 
the eye of a scholar, and never, we believe, was 
an author more amply furnished in every de- 
partment calculated to afford comfort and satis- 
faction to the reader. We well remember to 
have heard the late Dr. Elmsley speak of it in 
terms of the highest commendation. Porson’s 
supplementary preface to his Hecuba is now en- 
rolled amongst the standard criticisms on metri- 
cal disputes; yet Gilbert Wakefield had the 
courage to answer him, and would by no means 
pay obeisance to his celebrated canons. ‘This 
controversial tract is of some curiosity, nor is it 
inserted in Mr. Moss’s list of commentaries on 
Euripides. Of course this edition of the Me- 
dea, with the three other tragedies by the same 
professor, are always in the Jhands of every 
Greek student. Very different in design, yet 
almost equal in celebrity, are the Phanisse and 
Hippolytus of Valkenaer,’ each play filling a 
thick and closely jiriwtéd 4to. volume. Yet the 
labours of so eminent“@sscholar eu&ht never to 
be irksome, and -cannot ‘be despicable. Mr. 
Moss seems unacquainted with the ‘‘ small rare 
volume” containing the Medea and Alcestis, 
with Buchanan’s Latin version, published by 
Ruddiman, at, Edinburgh, 1722. The elegant 
impression of the Hippolytus, by Egerton, was 
at one time highly stored, probably from an un- 
founded notion that a very small number was 
printed; they are now plentiful enough, Lut, 
with all the care bestowed upon its typography, 
the annotations do not entitle the work to first- 
rate distinction.: The Hippolytus and Alcestis 
by Monk, are very well known, though the latter 
is not recorded in the work before us. These 
volumes are elegantly printed, but Monk’s cri- 
tical attainments were not equal to the task, and 
his latinity in particular is displayed to very little 
advantage in the commentaries that are subjoined, 
Mr. Dibdin may cry up the ‘‘ accurate manner” 
in which this undertaking has been performed ; 
but he would discover, were he sufficiently hum- 
ble to learn, that better judges than himself 
speak decidedly in condemnation, we had al- 
most said in contempt, of these editions. Dr. 
Markland was long ago distinguished as the 
editor of the Supplices, and the ‘two Iphigenias, 
which were beautifully reprinted at Oxford in 
1811, in three forms, the largest of which, a 
royal 4to, was limited to twenty-five copies; 
and that number of guineas bas ere now been 
the price paid for one. In this reimpression 
is inserted the Doctor’s learned treatise, ‘‘ De 





* Dr. Barnes, the Greek Professor at Cambridge, was 
more celebrated for the happiness of his memory than 
for the promptitude of his judgment, When he died, the 
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Grecorum quinta Declinatione Imparasyllabica ,” 
together with some interesting epistolary corre- 
spondence between the editor avd D'Orville. But 
we really can seeno reason why all the single plays 
superintended by Dr. Elmsley, excepting the 
Bacche, should be here omitted. They cer- 
tainly do not, as Mr. Dibdin has ventured to 
guess, “ display the richest harvest of classical 
illustration which those respective plays have 
yet received ;”” such is not at all their character ; 
but the editor availed himself of several au- 
thentic MSS., by which he judiciously amended 
the text; a few select ‘‘ varie lectiones” are 
given, and some short notes, chiefly on critical 
points, crown the whole; though we mst ad- 
mit that in the Medéa this latter portion has 
swollen out beyond its-usual dimensions. The 
Heraclide is now difficult to be procured, but 
they have all been reprinted in Germany, and 
these reimpressions have the advantage of an In- 
dex attached to each play. For the character of 
Mr. Robinson's Electra, the reader is referred 
to the first number of the Cambridge Review ; 
Monk is taken as the model, but not very suc- 
cessfully imitated, and one MS. only, which had 
been previously collated by Musgrave, was made 
use of. New editions of the single plays are 
springing up like mushrooms on the. Continent ; 
in fact, it is the fashionable employment of idle 
literati in Germany ; whoever has more to say 
than his friends will listen to, tacks all the su- 
perfiuity of his conversation to the end of a play 
of Euripides, and this is the grand secret of these 
modern editors; the less the notes have to do 
with the subject, the more chance there is of 
yariety, liveliness, and agreeable information. 
Joddrell’s illustrations of the lon, Bacche, and 
Alcestis, deserve more notice than the, bare 
nomjna] mention ; the author was an enthusiastic 
antiquary in all that related to the ceremonies of 


Grecian drama ; but these volumes, particularly |servient to the main design’ and maral of ‘the! 


the last, are difficult to be procured,” The trans 
Jations by Wodhull and Potter are both very 
beautiful, though the latter has by ne means 
reached the vigour he displayed in his.@schylus, 
Those recently published in prose, by a member 
of Oxfoid, are a disgrace to the University. 

Our next article we shall’ commence with 
Herodotus, as Eutropius and Florus are princi- 
pally confined to schools in this country, and 
the editions expressly: for such use are in suffi- 
cient abundance. 








Tremaine ; or the Man of Refinement. 3d Edit. 
Tine necessarily rapid ‘manner in which the Re- 
view department of our work is often produted, 
occasionally calls upon us to revise our’ critical 
opinions on publications which survive the pass- 
ing hour; and we are always happy when such a 
revision enables us to confirm and heighten any 
praise that we may have felt it our duty to award. 
}mmediately on the appearance of ‘Tremaine we 
hasteued to express our favourable opinion of its 
meyita; byt we did not then, in the multiplicity 
of other matters that were pressing upon our at- 
tention, bestow upon it the share of our spdee to 
which its value entitles it—neither did we, in 
fact, anticipate the popular reception with which 
it has met, in having already reached a ‘third 
edition. We therefore make no apology for 
now bestowing upon it a slight additiona! no- 
tice, Which we’ shall do in the form of a few 
desultery observations, which have occurred: to 
us during a second and more careful perusal— 
premising, by the by, that for crities to confess 
that they have been tempted to peruse twice ‘‘a 
Novel, in three volumes,” may be accepted as 
no slight general compliment to its character, 

: Undoubtedly the foult of Tremaing is its some- 


guor with which it is likely to be perused by 
those who read for mere amusement. We ob- 


wish, for obvious reasons, ‘to conciliate the 
above-named class of readers, is not addressed 
to them: so that they have no right to impute 
this blemish to it ; and none else will impute it, 
because to none else will it be one. Having 
thus disposed of the fault of Tremaine (to the 
satisfaction, we flatter ourselves, even of the au- 
thor himself,) let us observe that its most distin- 
guishing characteristic is its admirable good 
sense. It does not touch-upon a single topic 
connected with the conduct of life (and it touches 
upon nearly all. the important-ones) without 
placing it in a clearer and more conclusive point 
of. view than any ordinary reasoner or observer 
could have found for it; and yet it so places 
them all, that the most ordinary of reasoners and 
observers may fancy they had themselves seen 
them in that very light before. 

Next to the good sense displayed throughout 
the pages of this excellent work, perhaps the 


berality of feeling in regard to all the questions 
that are discussed in it; the liberality of a mind 
sure of the soundness of its own views, and satis- 
fied as to the rectitude of its own intentions, and 


fess to differ from it as liars and hypocrites, for 
fear it should itself be suspected of falsehood or 
hypocrisy. 

Scarcely less rare than the above qualities, is 


displayed in Tremaine; while the skilful and 
delicate manner in which these are made sub- 


‘work, without in any way deterioratiry’ fem 
their capacity of affording entertainment, cannot 
be too much commended. The characters* of 
Tremaine himself, of Evelyn, of Jack Careless, 


tinctness and precision of pencil, which for ever 
reader; and yet neither of them can in any 


one particular be detected in 
ping the madesty of nature.” That particu- 


BUCKINGHAM'S TRAVELS AMONG THE ARABS. 
Ar Gunnewat are some interesting ruins ; and 


serve, however; that this new edition has under-/according to reports there are other Plains yet 
gone a most careful and judicious revision, and|unvisited by modern travellers, as full of anti- 
much unnecessary matter has been omitted ;|quities as the Haouran with which we have 
and, moreover, it should be expressly*borne in|within these few years been made acquainted, 
mind that the work, however its writer may.|and displaying ds many traces of a dense ancient 


population. A million of industrious people 
might colonize that, alone, which Mr. Bucking- 
ham traversed. 

‘* The Druses extend no farther west in the 
Hauran than Nedjeraun (though there are many 
farther to the westward, in the mountains of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon) ; and the Christians 
from thence westerly gradually diminish in mum- 
bers. Wherever a settlement contains a few of 
each of these sects, a balance of interests is pre 
served, and they live together in tolerable har- 
mony ; at least they do not molest each other : 
but where Mussulmen principally inhabit, nei- 
ther Druses nor Christians are borne with as 
when they live by themselves ; the Druses being 
the most tolerant, and the Mohammedans the 
most bigoted of the three.” 

Leaving the first-mentioned place in the fore- 
going quotation, Mr. B. soon arrived at Ezra. 
Ezra is full of the monuments of old times. One 


feature most to be admired is its enlightened li-|is a curious old Mosque : 


“« Some of the arches rest on square pillars of 
masonry, and others on small circular columns of 
basalt. One of these pillars is formed wholly of 
one piece of stone, including pedestal, shaft, and 


therefore never tempted to treat those who pro-|capital; and near it is a curious double column, 


the pedestals of which are in one piece, the 
shafts each composed of two pieces, and the two 
capitals with their plinths all formed out of one 
block. These pillars are not large, and are only 


the extensive knowledge of character and of life|distant from each other, as they stand, about a 


human span. They are right opposite to the 


door of entrance into the mosque, @nd we were. .., 
jdssured that it was a general belief-‘atmorg:‘the =” 


Mahommedans here, that whoever euld pass 
through these pillars unhurt, was destined for 
heaven, and whoever could not, might prepare 
either to reduce his bulk, or expect a worse fate 


and of Georgina, are each drawn with a dis-|io ‘hell. The pieces forming the shaft are united 


by’a layer of melted lead used as a cement, and 


fix them among the mental acquaintance of the | now visible. 


«« This is another instance to add to the several 


** overstep-|others already enumerated in the ‘Travels in 


Palestine,’ of the prevalence of a notion, proba- 


lar department, too, of the knowledge of the hu-|bly founded on a literal interpretation of what 


man heart, a successful developement of which|must have been meant in a figurative sense by 


might be the Jeast expected in a work, the main 


themselves have produced nothing more touching 
than the struggle between love and duty in the 


any, but one cr two of the very best of them, 


the lengthened dissertation, 
conversations on the various points of faith' on 


Christ, who says, ‘ Straight is the gate and nar- 


design of which is unquestionably didactic and|row is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
religious, ig treated at once with more shill, and|there be that find it.’ Matt. vii. 14. 
more delicacy and subtlety of tact, than any|notion is not exclusively Christian : it appears to 
other---we mean the passion of love. The poets}be common to all religions. 


But the 


‘« It may not be unworthy of remark, that in 
Ezra all the dwellings of the Christians are 


breast of Georgina; and we very much doubt, if/marked with the emblem of -their faith on the 


portals of their doors, as if for the guidance of 


would have depicted the effects of that struggle |some destroying angel that they expected to’pass 
in a manner at once so passionate and so natural./through their town, and spare those whose dwel- 
—With respect to the religious part of this work, |lings which were so distinguished, as among the 
in the form of|children of Israel of old. yt 


“In the stony. district of Ledjah, which begins 


which the religious belief of our country is|about here, and extends from hence to the north" 


what might have been a sermon into a novel. 
If we might be permitted to judge, where 

there are confessedly no decisive grounds 

of judgment, open to us, we should say that 


That it will not be his /gst, we hope as confi 








what superfiuous length, and the consequent len- 


dently as we predict, 


founded, we have no hesitation in pronouncing}ward and eastward, are sajd to be 366 ruined 
it to be very clear, comprehensive, and con-|towns, and a sea (bahr) of inscriptions. 
vincing ; without detracting from the interest of expressions, which are quite suited to the ex- 
a novel by connecting it with what usually takes | aggerating taste of an Arab, only mean, however, 
the form of a sermon, the author has lightened |that there are a great number of each. 


There 


In the 
same manner I was assured by one of our party, 
who had been in Egypt, that in Belled Massr 
were 366 districts, and in each district 366 peo- 
pled towns; to which be added, that vee | 


Tremaine is the first production of this writer.|seen Englishmen there, be learnt that they | 


always 366 suits of clothes, or one for every duy 
in the year; an impression, no doubt, 











among the Arabs, who after they put on a 
new garment rarely leave it off till, tis worn out 
and finally done with, The people of the Hau. 
ran, generally, and those residing on, its eastera 
border more particularly, never having seen the 
sea, are struck. with wonder and admiration at 
descriptions. of large ships and the details of a 
sea life. Even here, however, they are not sa- 
tisfied with bare facts, however surprising these 
may be, but constantly endeavour to engraft on 
these, something of a more exaggerated nature, 
80 powerful is their passion for the marvellous. 
As an illustration of this, when asked by one of 
our party. what was the greatest number of can- 
non I had ever seen mounted in one ship, and re- 
plying 120, my guide, the Mallim Georgis, in- 
sisted.that.I was far below the mark, declaring 
most solemaly that he bad, with his own eyes, 
seen 200 pieces of cannon discharged from one 
side.only of Sir Syduey Smith’s ship at Acre, 
and 200 from the other side at the same instent 
of time! He also asserted that Mohammed Ali, 
the pasha of Egypt, had lately sent from that 
country to the Hedjaz, in Arabia, 100 karat of 
soldiers, each. karat being 100,000! supporting 
his assertions with the most solemn declarations 
of their truth... This,feature of exaggeration, an 
inseparable companion of ignorance, is preva- 
lent among all classes, and can only be cured by 
increased information diffused among the com- 
munity generally, to enable them to distinguish 
truth from falsehood.” 

From Ezra to Damascus the itinerary presents 
nothing remarkable enough to tempt us té quote. 
At the Convent of Catholic Christians here, the 
traveller was most hospitably received. He tells 
us. that,.after riding through a single street for 
half an hour, and then turning through others for 
as long a.space, he was kindly welcomed by the 
President, a native of Spain ; and he adds, 

‘* While a supper of fresh fish was preparing, 
a suit of clean garments was brought to me from 
one of the Christian merchants residing near the 
convent, and I enjoyed a pleasure not to be de- 
scribed in throwing off clothes which had never 
been changed for thirty days, though sleeping 
almost constantly on the bare ground. Neither was 
my pleasure less in devouring with a zest almost 
unknown before, the fresh fish, soft bread, and 
excellent wine of Lebanon set before me for my 
evening repast. An excellent apartment was 
given up to my exclusive use, containing a good 
bed, a sofa, table, chairs, and drawers, with a 
dressing-room and closet adjoining, and a win- 
dow opening into a paved court below, in which 
was a fine clear fountain and several orange trees, 
besides a passage leading to au open terrace, 
whereon I might uninterruptedly enjoy the morn- 
ing and evening air. I had scarcely ever before 
enjoyed so sudden and complete a transition from 
all the sufferings and privatioas of a barbarous 
and almost savage mode of life to the pleasures 
and abundance of a civilized and social state of 
existence. I was indeed so deeply impressed 
with the, feeling of enjoyment, that it absorbed 
all other considerations, except)the wish that I 
could surround myself with those friends who 
were dearest to me in the world, aud live with 
them in peace and retirement at Damascus for 
ever.” [To be continued.] 











SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Broken Heart, with other Poems, 
mund J. Reade, Esq, 
E. Collins, Bath. 

Tuere is more of poetical feeling than of poeti- 

cal talent in this little volume ; we often meet 


both with thoughts aud expressions above the 


By Ed- 
J. Churchill, London. 
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common run of small hot-pressed. octavos;, but 
there is too much ineoherency in the: stories, 
and incorrectness in the rhythm, .We would re- 
mind the young author, that poetry is not like 
painting—no great excellence can be displayed 
in copying. 





Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance at 
Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hampton 
Court. By John Evans. Simpkin & Marshall, 

Tunis is a pretty little volume, pleasantly diversi- 

fied by description and anecdote: it is a light and 

amusing account of one of the most picturesque 
spots in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 





The Maid of the Greek Isles, Lyrics, &e. 
Knight & Lacey. London. 
We readily agree with this author, that the 
early works of a poet are not his standard of 
fame—that Little is not the criterion of Moore, 
nor the Hours of Idleness of Lord Byron ; but 
we do not agree with him in seeing any neces- 
sity for their publication. In our critical capacity 
we have frequent occasion to wish there were a 
law against publishing first effusions ; or, to use 
their own poetical phraseology, if versifiers fear 
their delicate blossom will be crushed, why 
expose it to the cold north wind of public opi- 
nion, in a crude, immature state—why not keep 
it in the hot-house of a private circle of friends? 





Essays, Descriptive and Moral, on Scenes in Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. By an American. 
Constable & Co. Edinburgh. Hurst, Robin- 
son, & Co. London. J. Cumming, Dublin. 
Eastbourne & Co. New York. 

Tue descriptive essays are common-place senti- 

mentalities on scenes literally written out by the 

tourist ; the moral ones are vehement tirades 
against the ceremonies of the Roman Church. 
Gonzalo, and other Poems. Longman & Co. 

A fine romantic incident quite spoilt in the versi- 

fying. Mixing heathen mythology in a wild 

Indian tale, is sufficient proof of the taste of the 

writer. Of his versification the following is a 

sample : 

** Gonzalo’s boat was on the sea, 

His oars made charming minstrelsy ; 
The lights were blazing on the shore 

Of that fair isle they call Lagtore ; 

His crew were gazing on the tower, 

The stars grew dim, the skies ’gan lower, 






I thiak, it highly,-probable, that this Comet 
might have ‘heen observed, some time earlier; 
though. L-believe the present willbe the first 
public notice of it. ¥ours,&c.. J.T. B. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr,—Your jnsertion of the Chorus to Goddwyn induces 
me to tresspass ougin upon your interesting pages, and I 
am much inistaken if 1’do’net convince you that the 
question ef the aathenticity or spurionsness, the anti- 

uity or modern fabrication, of the works ascribed to a 

earned Priest of the 15th century, is yet open to farther 
investigation. 

I will at present only notice the little poem said to be 
an Accounte of Wm. Cannynges Feast. It is an inte. 
resting document, inasmuch’ as the original MS. is care. 
fully preserved in the British Museam, and most of the 
printed editions contain a fuc-simile of the same, which, 
although ill-execnted, is calculated to throw consider- 
able light on the nature of the question: the seventh 
line affording irresistible testimony to the fact, that the 
reputed author was a stranger to the meaning of the real 
one. 

As the Poem is short I trust you will print it entire, 
and you wil] find the seventh line, as the reputed author 
explains it, is absolutely nonsense ; yet, when properly 
understood, it is not only full of meaning, but, in point 
of orthography, pronunciation, costume, and character- 
istic antique allusion, exactly such a line as every reader 
of taste and Judgment must allow that an author of the 
15th century, on such a subject, might have been ex- 
pected to haye written. 





The Accounte of W. Canyuges Feast. 


Thorowe the halle the belie han [hath] sounde ; 
Byelecoyie doe the ‘grave beseeme ; 

The Ealdermenne doe sytte arounde, 

And snoffelle oppe the cheorte steeme. 
Lyche asses wylde ynne desarte waste 
Swotelye the morneyrge ayre dee taste. 

Syke keene theie ate ; the minstrels plaie, 

The dynne of angelles doe theie keepe ; 

Heie stylle the guestes ha ne to saie 

Butte nodde yer thankes and falle aslape. 
Thus echone daie bee I to deene, [seene. 
Gyff Rowley, Iscamm, or Tyb Gorges be ne 


Line 7] ‘ Sykekcene theie ate, the minstrels plaie ;’’ 
is nonsense; but look at the fac-simile and you will find 
** yche corse theie ate, the minstrels plaie,” is perfectly 
agreeable te the costume of the age, Loek into the Pyi- 
grymaze of Syr Rychard Torkyngton pedlished by that 
most excellent and indefatighble artist and author, Mr. 
Britton, you will find this centirmation not only of the 
spelling of corse for course, but of the cows being 
introduceil by mynstralcie, *‘at which dyner ther was 
vur corse of sunderye metys, and ut évery ‘eorse the 
trumpetts and the mygstrellys com iane a for them.” 
—Chaucer, in the Merchaunts Tale, describing a grand 
feast, tells us that, “ At everie cours came londe myn- 
stralcie.” Look into the 2d vol. of Sir Walter Scott's 





A tempest’s certain signal, when 
Gonzalo thus bespoke his men: 

« Pull to the shore, my gallant souls, 
Again, again, brave mataboles, 
Let’s hasten to the beacon’s light, 
And take advantage of the night; 
Surprise the tyrant and his host, 
Erect our huts upon his coast.’” 


{ 





The Mirvin Family. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
We question whether this is a work likely to 
advance the cause it advocates, Inno part of our 
mild religion is innocent amusement forbidden ; 
and we believe very pious and good people fre- 
quent both concerts and plays, without a single 
conscientious reproach. Being truly religious is 
not being righteous overmuch. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
COMET. 
Deptford, 20th September 1825. 
Ts moyning, about two o'clock, a Comet was 
observed amovg the unformed stars, between 
Taurus and Cetus ; its nucleus faintly defined, 
and its projecting luminosity or tail subtending 
an angle of $0 minutes. It is visible to the naked 
eye, and appears of a pale hue, 
The following particulars indicate its situation : 
15° S W of Aldebayan.—15° S of Pleiades, 





minstralcie of the Scottish Border, pp. 138, 9, 40 and 41, 
you will find some long quotations from the old poem of 
Orfeo and Heurodis, in which the ‘spelling of irhe and ich 
for each, oceurs again andagain, fully confirming the pro. 
priety of yche in the same sense in the line under our 
present consideration. In the second vol. of Webber's 
Metrical Komanees, P. 87 and 64, you will find the word 
onpe for sleep: ** The wretche Stiwarde ve might not 
slape. 

I could enlarge much upon the word han, in the first 
line ; but since it does not appear to me to be counte- 
nanced by the fac-simile, and wauld.Jead to tedious ver- 
bal criticism, uncongenial, 1 apprehend, with your pages, 
I pass it over, haying, | think, already brought forward 
enough to convince every unprejadiced enquirer, that he 
to whom our most esteemed critics and commentators 
have ascribed the honoor of composing these inimitable 

roductions, was, notwithstanding his astonishing ta 
ents gud abilities, often as ignorant of the meaning of 
the real author, as any the most illiterate Boy, of the 
same age, in the three kingdoins. 


lam, Sir, &e.—J. S. 
Enfield, Sept. 19, 1825. 





Review of the Progress of Differeut Nations, during 
the last five and twenty years, by M. Sismondi. 
. (Coucladed from oar last.) 
Tue smallest states of Europe :—Sweden, whose 
government can never obtain forgiveness for its 
novelty but by uniting itself intimately with the 
people; Holland, which endeavours. to harmo- 
nise fine and. ancient, recollections with recent 
experience; Switzerland, astonished).at having 





54° Right Asctnsion,—6° Noyth Declination. | 


slumbered for Give centuries after such gensrous 
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efforts—all are animated’ by a ive ina-! 
pulse ; but perhaps’ itis not safe’ for the feeble 
to manifest the advantage they possess over the’ 
strong, or to show’ how unequivocally’ their ex- 
ample confirms the truth, thatliberty, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, are  clage amited ; and that 
the cultivation of one compels the cultivation of 
the others. 

The colossus that weighs down Europe is it- 
self in a progressive state. Russia beholds the 
increase, with prodigidus rapidity, not only of the 
number of its inhabitants, but of their riches, 
their knowledge, their moral feelings, and even 
their rights. In the state of absolute barbarity 
and ignorance in which this nation was plunged, 
it was impossible suddenly to confer upon it the 
enjoyment of the. civilized people. Precipita- 
tion would be dangerous, even in conceding his 
rights, to the citizen ; but it is a reproach which 
all governments deserve the least ofany. Never- 
theless, information is quickly spreading in Rus- 
sia, and itis favoured by the government ; the 
nobility, by their energies, their studies, and 
their travels, associate themselves with the ad- 
vance of Europe; the peasantry have been en- 
lightened in their turn by the friction which they 
have experienced; as soldiers they have tra- 
versed Europe, they have learnt to appreciate 
the advantages of civilization and refinement: 
on returning to their homes, they have led thither 
thousands of French, Italian, and German pri- 
soners, who have echoed the name of liberty in 
their ears. On the other hand, the government, 
by a hazardous experiment, is forming, in its mi- 
litary colonies, a class of individuals who will 
have rights, and power to assert them. Morality 
will follow the progress of all this intelligence. 
It is in that respect, no doubt, that the Russians 
are most in arrear, but if the gradual enfranchise- 
ment of the people should be accomplished, the 


time is not far distant when the civil, military, 
and judicial administration of Russia,will cease 
to be the most venal in the world. 
Notwithstanding its interior progress, Russia 
has several times employed its strength and 
its credit to second and hasten the retro- 


de movements of other ‘nations. It has 
been misled by a false policy; and powers more 
advanced than Russia in the career of know- 
jedge have not been exempt from similar errors. 
Civilization may yet for some time dread the 
armies of Russia ; but even on their improve- 
ment the hopes of humanity may be built; for it 
will ultimately prove the improvement of mo- 
rality and liberty. Eventually, the Russians 
will become really an European people, and it 
will no longer be in the power of caprice to em- 
ploy them in extinguishing ‘all knowledge, free- 
dom, and virtue, 

At length, Greece belongs to Europe ; that 
glorious Greece which, groaning under the most 
shameful and. crue] oppression, first sought ‘its 
virtue in the sacrifice of all its interests to the 
preservation of Christianity—its knowledge, in an 
intercourse with the European nations, and which 
will owe to both its liberty. Greece proves to 
us that the days of heroism are not over; and 
that the weakest nations, when their will is de- 
termined, are mistresses of their fate. What, 
then, do those mean who entertain wishes hostile 
to Greece? Would they encourage apostacy ? 
It is recompensed by the Turks, who grant the 
apostate absolution for his crimes, and the inhe- 
ritance of his Christian relations whom he de- 
spoils ;—who admit him to honours and power. 
Would they behold the sons and daughters of 
the Greeks remain at the mercy of the Turks, 
the ministers and victims’ of their infamous de- 
baucheries? Do they wish: that commerce,’ the 


sole mode of acquinng riches in Greece, should 


continue: to be debased ‘by the avidity and per- 
fidy-with which the Greeks reproach one ano- 
ther, and to which they have been reduced by 
excessive oppression? Do they wish that, all 
other paths to heroic achievements being closed, 
the only possible courage should be that of 
klephtes, or robbers? Would they see all dis- 
tinction between justice and injustice effaced from 
the minds of the people, by the venality of every 
Turkish judge? Is it the moral or is it the in- 
tellectual condition of the Greeks that they 
would preserve? The Greeks are the most in- 
genious people on the face of the earth: it is to 
their ancestors that we owe all we know, all we 
are; but since they have been overwhelmed by 
the government which is now endeavouring to 
destroy them, they have not added a single 
discovery to the mental riches of the human race ; 
they have not made a single step in the most 
simple sciences—in medicine, in chemistry, in 
natural history ; they have no longer any litera- 
ture, any universities, any schools. And how 
indeed was it possible that they could accom- 
plish any thing for the common benefit of man- 
kind? They have been driven out of the bounds 
of civilization, they have not been permitted to 
retain.the knowledge of which the meanest man 
among us is in possession. 

But perhaps to virtue and intelligence, those 
most noble prerogatives of our species, the friends 
of the Turks prefer more solid advantages, such 
as tranquillity and wealth. Is it indeed the 
tranquillity of Greece that they wish to pre- 
serve? Of Greece, the cemetery of the Mus- 
sulmans ! Of Greece, where a barbarous soldiery 
have for four centuries conducted themselves as 
in a town taken by storm! Of Greece, whose 
magnificent cities are now but heaps of ruins! 
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power of England, will one day cover the whole 
of that continént, and prove that from the refuse 
of gaols and stews may spring a free, enlightened, 
and virtuous people. Neither will we adyert to 
the Colonies which are destined to spread civi- 
lization over the vast continent of Africa, and 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Sierra Leone, to 
convey, by degrees, information and virtue into 
the interior, in order to atone for the long-con- 
tinued guilt of Europe, and to repair the miserable 
effects of her treatment of the unhappy negroes. 
The fate of those Colonies is still overshadowed 
by the mists of the future. 

The career which has been run by the new 
Haytian nation, at St. Domingd, during the last 
quarter of a century, is a more noble subject of 
triumph to the whole human race. It is there 
that the sons of Africa have proved that they are 
men ; that they deserved to be free; that they 
were capable of justly appreciating knowledge 
and virtue. The frightful crime of Europeans 
transported Africans into the islands of America, 
a succession of crimes maintained them there in 
slavery, and rendered them ferocious. If they 
also committed crimes in the act of breaking 
their chains, the responsibility rests entirely on 
those by whom their chains had’ been forged. 
While slavery existed in St. Domingo, immo- 
rality and ignorance were in proportion ‘to the 
absolute privation of freedom. In the islands in 
which slavery still exists, almost all the masters 
oppose the marriage of their slaves, their con- 


|version to the Christian religion, the establish- 


ment of schools for the purpose of teaching them 
to read. Since Hayti has become free, and the 
negroes have become their own masters, their 
eagerness to obtain knowledge has even sur- 
passed their former eagerness to obtain liberty. 





Of Greece, in which, for four hundred years, 
nothing has been built, nothing repaired, nothing | 
planted, nothing cultivated ; in which the popu- 
lation does not amount to a twentieth part of the 
number of the inhabitants which the soil is! 
capable of supporting ; in which there remains, 
to the agriculturist, no possible occupation but} 
the pasturage of sheep and goats in the deserts t] 
In truth, we should have fancied that we were 
calumniating the partisans of the retrograde sys-| 
tem, if we had supposed before hand, that they 


A quarter of a century has been enough to trans- 
form those who were regarded as so many cattle 
in human shape, into a civilized: netiom’; in 
which schools are every where opened 5. in which 
the power of thinking has made rapid progress ; 
in which every year introduces, notwithstanding 
the climate, considerable amelioration of man- 
ners ; in which crimes are rare ; in which jus- 
tice is rendered with promptitude and imparti- 
ality ; in which agriculture, industry, and trade 
prosper; in which riches are quickly accumu- 


would interest themselves for the Turks ; that |lating ; and in which the population has doubled, 
they would assimilate themselves to the Turkish | even in the midst of the terrible wars which ac- 
government by proclaiming themselves its de-| complished and followed emancipation. Behold 
fenders. Europe, in fact, is unanimous in its} what negroes have done in five and twenty years! 
wishes on this subject, although the greater part) while in the east.of Europe an all-powerful go- 
of those who dispose of its power and its riches| vernment, refusing to attend to the instruction of 
refuse to employ them in the deliverance ofits neighbours and its own experience, has dur- 
Greece. It is only in two countries of Europe—/ing four centuries retained half its provinces in 
the country which possesses the least liberty,|vassalage, barbarism, and poverty ; simply be- 
and the country which possesses the greatest—)cause itis the enemy of all kinds of advance, 
Germany and England, that a few public journals | even of those which constitute the strength aud 


have declared in favour of the Turks. Since} 
there are men who are hostile to liberty, to vir- 
tue, and to intelligence, it is fitting that they) 
should have organs :—thus, in the mines, sub- 
passages are cut, to permit the escape of mephi- 
tic exhalations. 

But the progress of civilization is no longer 
limited to Europe. The whole. world partakes 
of it; and in the last quarter of a century its 
display has been prodigious. We will not here 
mention India, In a former volume of the Revue 





we have shown how seventy millions of Indians 
are beginning to receive from the English East 
India Company, although in a manner not suffi- 
ciently liberal, the blessings of European culture. 
Nor will we say any thing of that Colony of New 
South Wales, yet in its cradle, yet soiled by the 
impure’ elements of which it was composed ; but 
which, established in a temperate continent larger 





wealth of the other moiety of its empire. 

The most gigantic stride, however, which the 
human’ race has of late years made, is the en- 
franchisement of the five grand republics of 
America ;—Columbia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico; every one of which already 
much extends beyond the space which it occu- 
pied for three centuries. ‘They are but just 
created, and already their power and their 
riches place them on a footing with the greatest 
states. 

In those immense regions, which by an absurd 
and infatuated policy their government, in order 
to secure their obedience, were desirous to retain 
in ignorance, barbarism, and poverty, every Eu- 
ropean, even belonging to a country in alliance 
with Spain, who landed without permission, 
was declared guilty of a capital crime; every 





than Eazope, and assisted by the virifyug 


vessel in distress, which, driven by the tempest, 
aud 


sought shelter in ite ports, was 
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the crew plunged into dungeons, never to be 
released. But now, the ports of the two Ame- 
yicas, extending over four thousand leagues of 
coast, welcome all nations. They are especially 
visited by the English and the North Americans, 
who invigorate them by their capital, and who, 
together with the produce of the arts, diffuse all 
the social virtues. In formertimes, no native Ame- 
rican could arrive at any power ; all posts of ho- 
nour, profit, or trust, were sold to enrich Madrid. 
Now, every career is open, and all employments 
are bestowed on those who make the greatest 
exertions, .and who exhibit the strongest claims 
to the confidence of their fellowcitizens. In for- 
mer times, no university, no public school was 
allowed ; no book could be admitted without the 
sanction of the Inquisition; and it is not five 
years since a father was excommunicated at 
Chii, for having taught French to his daughter. 
Now, all kinds of study are encouraged; the 
presses are all free ; all the states, all the pro- 
vinces, rival one another in the establishment of 
new schools, In former times, the culture of 
the vine and that of the olive were interdicted ; 
as well as the production and fabrication of all 
goods that Spain was competent to furnish. 
Now, every species of industry, every species of 
commerce is protected ; and all the revenues are 
doubled and quadrupled year after year. In 
former times, bull-fights, those refinements of 
cruelty, were permitted to a degree unknown 
even in Spain ; they were encouraged in all the 
great towns by the governors ; and, in 1820 Lima 
still re-echoed with the furious cries of joy, 
raised by men, women, and children, on wit- 
nessing the blood, the torment, and the agony of 
the bulls, the horses, and the torrgadors. Now, 
wherever the patriots have triumphed, they have 
abolished buill-fights. In former times, the sla- 
very.of the Indians and the Negroes accustomed 
aan to despige man, and to abuse his power 
over him. Now, all the new republics have 
passed laws forthe abolition of slavery. 

No doubt there still remains much to be done 
by these new republics. But all cannot be 
done, all ought not to be done, at the first mo- 
ment. It would be unjust and absurd to require 
a new government to arrive at the goal, when it 
has so recently left the starting-post. All that 
can be fairly expected from it is that it shall ad- 
vance, and show a willingness to advance. We 
will never reproach it with advancing slowly, if 
caution be exacted by a just prudence to avoid 
the risk of founding nothing in the multiplicity of 
inuovations. 

America, formerly Spanish, has no longer any 
obstacle on the part of its government to an ad- 
vance in its noble career. It will experience a 
much greater from its people. The ignorance, 
intolerance, and ferocity with which its ancient 
masters sullied its character, cannot be dissipat- 
ed in an instant: we must expect that the 
multitude will for some time repel the benefits of 
civilization. Let us not, however, be alarmed 
on that account ; let not any little reverse dis- 
courayé us/the tree is planted in a fertile soil ; it 
must grow ; it must one day blossom. 

“In showing how the retrograde system has 
contended all over the world against morals, in- 
telligence, and freedom, we by no means intend 
to accuse its partisans of wishing to do all the ill 
that they have done. Perhaps they have de- 
ceived themselves, as they often deceive the 
simple, in affirming that they are not at all the 
enemies of the progress of the human kind ; that 
they merely desire that that progress shall not 
be accelerated beyond what prudence warrants. 
They wish for time before they do well; but 
eternity would not satisfy them, Listen to them. 


‘The greater. part loudly declare that'thw liberty 
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they find established is. sufficient, even if it is not 
too extensive. They approve of knowledge, if it 
is confined to the higher classes; thus taking 
away emulation from people of rank, and refus- 
ing reason to the common people. ‘They pro- 
fess their zeal for morals; but morals always so 
modified as to serve those who govern, to re- 
strain only those who are governed*, Perhaps 
they have stultified their own minds, but God 
has not permitted them to destray the germs 
which he has planted in man. God calls the 
human kind, and every man individually, to hap- 
piness, by the road of improvement. He has 
bestowed upon man noble faculties, united in 
such a manner, that they expand or skrink toge=4 
ther. He has made him capable of becoming 
better, but also capable of becoming worse ; and, 
leaving man to act and re-act upon man, he has 
placed to tyranny a salutary boundary, which 
constitutes the hope of humanity—he has de- 
creed, by an inevitable law, that all power 
which degrades those who-are subject to it, shall 
thereby weaken itself. 

* “Speak to the people of their duties, never of their 
rights,” said one of Napoleon’s min:sters to the editor 
of a kind of village newspaper intended for the inha- 
bitants ofthe country. ‘* When you write upon politics,” 
said the same minister on another occasion, * take 
care not to say any thing of the duties of the government 
to the people ;_ but dwell on the right of the chief of the 
state and his delegates to the respect and obedience of 
subjects.” Such were not the thoughts and expressions 
of Sully, Fenelon, Massillon, those noble models of the 
counsellors with which monarchs ought to surround 
themselves, im-order to be great and just, and to make 
their people happy. They knew how to address the sove 
reign and his courtiers in the firm and severe language of 
trath. Power, which fears intelligence, and would have 
about it only servile and obedient machines, wants its 
best support, and must eventually fall. 








FINE ARTS. 

LITHOGRAAPHIC PRINTS. 

Red Riding-hood ; and John Giffen, aged 68, 
UOnder-keeper of East Hainault Walk in Walt- 
hum Fovest., Painted and drawn on Stone by 
H. P. Bone. 

Stnce the introduction of this art into England, 
there have appeared no fairer specimens of power 
in finishing and fac-simile delineation than in 
the two examples under notice. Rich and full, 
they convey most distinctly the character of a 
highly perfected chalk drawing, with something 
more of strength than is usually seen in that 
branch of art. As subjects, they come recom- 
mended by their truly national character, as well 
as by the truth and simplicity under which they 
appear. ‘lhe story of little Red Riding-hood is 
among the earliest of cur infantile recollections, 
presenting in most instances a pleasing retrospect 
of childhood and innocence ;—while the Game- 
keeper exhibits one of the most manly examples 
of genuine rusticity, both in character and cos- 
tume, we recollect to have seen. Nothing in 
fact can be more creditable to the artist than the 
style in which these specimens of the lithogra- 
phic art are executed. 
— te 





No. 5. The Rivers af England ; from original 
Drawings by. J. M. Turner, R.A. and the late 


Thomas Girtin. Fngraved in Mezzotinto on 

Steel, London, W. B. Cuoke. 

This Number contains Broughton Castle, near 
the junction of the rivers Eamont and Lowther— 
Bolton Abbey, on the river Wharfe (the Drawing 
in the possession of Sir W. Pilkington, Bart.)— 
and Dartmouth on the river Dart. 

We have had occasion formerly to mention 
this work, and to notice its varied excellence as 
it proceeded ; and the present Number particu- 
larly arrested our attention, from its exhibiting 
some of the striking effects in Nature, as the 
gleamy light after a shower—twilight—and, broad 
sunclight, Jn the first and last of these effects, 
the pencil.of Mz. Turner.appesrs to infinite ad. 





CNRS EI ET SE 
vantage, simply rendered’ in black and white: 
livested of the meretricious’ display of colours 
that to our plain view ‘of ‘things do not seem to 
»relong to any or at least to very few of the ob- 
jects of nature that have met our eye ina general 
way. In the subjects before us however, we are 
happy to recognise those fine. qualities of art in 
the clare scuro for which this artist has been so 
eminently distinguished. Neither have the en- 
gravers, Messrs. Say, Bromley, and Reynolds, 
come short of their usual-skill in the performance 
of their several tasks. In the view of Bolton 
Abbey, we have one of the most. beautiful of Gir- 
tin’s twilight effects. : 








Erratum.—In the article on the Fine Arts in our Jast 
Number, a criticism intended for’the portrait of Wilson, 
from Sir George Beaumont’s :hasty sketch; was, by an 
accideutal transposition, applied to Mr. Hastings’s Etch- 
ings from Wilson’s Landscapes, of which we wished to 
speak only in the terms of warm praise that their able 
and masterly execution justly deserves. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE VISION. 
I will, I must believe, that they, the dead, 
The shadowy beings of a shadowy world, 
Hold intercourse, a pitying intercourse, 


good| With us who pant yet with our load of clay. 


There was one whom I loved in early youth, 

A boyish love perhaps, —it matters not, 

*T was true, and has out-lasted many a change 

In others,—and that love has made me gaze 

On many lovely faces with the look. 

We give to lovely pictures. “Iwas a time 
When war and bloodshed were abroad, and men 
Thought shame to sit in quiet by the hearth [those 
Which soon might smoke with other fires than 
Round which the tale is told, the laugh is pass’d, 
But for the guard and struggle of brave swords. 
And firm steps falter’d, tears stood in bold eyes, 
Which could have seen the musket flash, yet 
The ball upon its fiery path, and stood [watched 
With sabres sweeping like a lightning storm 
Over their heads, ‘with war-steeds rushing on 
Like thunder, and not moved ;—butnow, last looks 
Were on the'land which henceforth would bat be 
Their own in memory and hope ;—they left 

Old habits, grown affections by long use, 

All the kind feelings and the ties of home ; 

But yet they went. Andsoon we were imSpain. 
It was an autumn midnight, and the Moon 

Was solitary in the sky, as all 

The stars, her fair companions, shrank abashed 
Before her zenith radiance ; save the blaze 

Of the red watch-fires, all was.silvered o’er ; 
The chesnut’s dark and shining leaves were moved 
But languidly by the departing wind ; 

The far hills lay in shadow ; but the tents, 

The fair white tents, (how little they looked War) 
Were like spow; and the current of the stream 
By which they stood was like the face of heaven, 
A deep, clear lighted, purple element. 

—The night was sultry, and I left the camp, 

And leant beside the river, while my heart 
Caughtthesweet stillness of the hour, and dreamed. 
Of geutle things, of all that it had loved, 

And, like the moonlight, softened what it touched’, 
Turning the harsh and bitter into sad 

But tranquil thought. My memory was with one 
Who lowed me as a mother and a friend, 

But whom I loved with wild idolatry, 

Fiercer from its suppression. I recalled 

The burning cheek, and the pale lip she wore 
When I last looked on her, and the low tone, 
Almost prophetic in its touchingness, 

Of her farewell, till I dared think no more. 

I started from my seat, and hurriedly _[head, 
Gathering green leaves from branches o’er my 
Flung them upon the waters, while I watched 
How far they sailed, There came upon mine ear 
A long deep sigh ; I tumed, and saw the face, 
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————— 
Which was the buried treasure of my heart ; 

A shadow or a Spirit fronted me, 

Cold, pale and motionless, but still the brow 
Had its own melancholy loveliness, 

And’the dark beauty of the eyes were bent 

On me with all the pensive tenderness 

They used to wear. I spoke—the shape was gone! 
Weeks afterwards, I heard that she was dead, 
And that my name had been upon her lips, 
With kind anxiety and gentle wishes— 


Even upon her death bed. - - - Tore. 











LINES. 
Tis not alone when eyes are bright, 
And lips in gayest smiles are drest, 
That we may say the heart is light, 
The passions calm—the mind at rest : 


For, oft, will sunlight’s brightest beams 
Shed radiance o’er a lonely tomb ;— 
And ob! the light that only seems, 
1s worse than darkness’ deepest gloom! 


Thus—tho’ the smiles of cheerfulness 
May hide from sight an aching heart, 
They ‘cannot, make its miséry less, 
Nor bid the frowns of fate depart. 


And, tho’ no tears bedew the eye, 
Nor outward signs of grief appear, 
The brain may burn without a sigh— 
The heart may burst—without a tear! 


' dugust 1825. W. G. M. 





Sranzas, 
Suggested by some lines of L. E. L, 


Serx not the laurel crown, 
Tho’ gaily it invites, 
There ’s danger in the, sunshine of renown, 
It scorches what it lights. 


The poet's eaitiest sohg « 
Is for himself alone; 
For others fram’d, it still may please the throng, 
But half its graée is flown. 


The nightingale will trill 
When none can heat its lays ; 
The stag bounds gracefully thro’ grove and hill, 
Tho’ none admiring gaze. 
The poet’s song should -be 
The poet’s happiness; 
The gushing out of feelings wild-and free, 
Too mighty to repress. 
It is enough ‘to feel 
What few sé feel beside— [reel, 
The o’erpowering thoughts that make the spirit 
Forbid all méaner pride. 





Anacreontiqua-+-( Written for Music.) 


Yzs, this is the moment when, lur’d by the spells 
That lurk in the goblet we pledge to his name, 
The Spirit of Joy, from the Heav’n where he 
dwells, 
Is warming each heart with his holiest flame. 
When feelings alinost’too refin’d to be gay, 
Float up to the lips’ from the caves of the 
breast, 
To the dearest of passions our hom to pay ; 
So let each fill his glass to the git! he loves best. 
Tho’ it strengthen the chain of our friendship to 
feel, 
That alike o’er us all Love his influence pours, 
We'll breathe not a name---so devotion be real ; 
_ What avails it to know the fair saint it adores ? 
Nor need we the forms or.the features recall, 
Or idly dispute who surpasses,the rest; 
The purest, the fairest,..the brightest of.all, 
Each knows must be found in the girl be loves 
best, Zasat, 


THE FOURTH EPODE OF HORACE. 
Done in joint stock by Me-and its Author. 
** Half of my verse at least is good.”—Swirr. 
To Mena! 

As lambs the ravenous wolves detest, 

Tecum mihi discordia est! 

Whose sides with lash-cuts galled we see, 

Et cruna dura compede ; 

Though proud in purse you swagger thus, 

Fortuna non mutat genus, 

See, while you sweep the Sacred way 

Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 

Each face expresses as you go, 

Liberrima indignatio. 

Does he on whom the thong has come 

Preconis ad fastidium, 

Lord o'er Falernian acres sit, 

Et Appiam mannis terit ? 

And in the front where knights are set, 

Othone contemté sedet ? " 

What, then, avails it that we see 

Rostrata duci pondere. 

*Gainst pirates, and the servile scum, 

Hoc, hoc, tribuno militum ? 

N.B. The reader is requested to read the Latin lam 
bically ; ea. gr. 

Tecaim mih{ discérdi’ est— 
Técum mihi discordia est. 

So doing, he will do as he qught, otherwise, he will not 
do justice to the versification of AJ.V 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
Che Parrot. 
No. vul.—The Tutor. 
(We find a stray Speech of our old Parrot, which had 


escaped us; but as it has some meaning, we now add 
it to our former score.) 


“* We have had three tutors for Sir Henry in 
one year,” said the Steward to the Governess at 
breakfast. ‘* Three tutors in one year!” cried 
the parrot, “ fur lu tuztu,’’» Wihether the 
Dowager Lady Oldmarsh be difficult to please, 
or whether it be a hard task to find a proper 
tutor, is the question to be decided. Certain it 
is that hitherto the young Baronet is uneducated, 
and this is the third who has been entrusted 





with his instruction. ‘The first preceptor who 
came to take charge of the spoiled child was 
Doctor Polyphrase, an LL.D, A.S.S. He kept! 
the volatile youth at a proper distance, but could 
do nothing with him ; used to the language of| 
the schools, he was scarcely intelligible; and, | 
having passed his whole time in libraries or 
studies, he was ignorant of the manners of the 
world, and more especially of high life. His pa-| 
tience with his pupil was admirable, but his suc- 
cess in teaching him was very incomplete : to use | 
his own words, ‘‘ the adolescent’s mental capabili- | 
ties were not dense from the mal-conformation | 
of any of the organs essential to perception, con- 
ception, retention or reflection, but a mercu- 
rial, volatile disposition, impeded the operose | 
work of intellectual acquirement from proceeding 
onward.; he possessed at thé same time a petu- 
lant disposition, induced by ‘non-contradiction ; 
his imagination--was obnubilated and offuscated 
by vanity ; and he had, ‘moreover, a mendacious 
habit which led him into misrepreséntation, made 
his credibility very dubious, and by which he 
became, at a matutine period of life, a great 
economist in matters of verity.” With such a 
pupil, the Doctor’s struggles were great,”but in- 
effectual ; and whiist he was wasting his patience, 
he-was represented as a morose misanthropist, 
his pedantic language was construed into a 
crime, and his mental absence (from intense 
study) was a continual theme of ridicule. At one 
time he fell asleep onthe sofa, after dinner, when 

called‘him a beast, 











straight her gentle Ladyshj 
jan made Sir Heury shalt ham at ‘another he 


LL A LT A ES tS ns 
was informed that he had forgotten to change his 
inen before dinner, and retired undera horse 
augh ; at a third he took the sugar out of the 
sugar-basin with bis fingers, and was looked 
own, until he blushed and was speechless for the 
rest of the day: at length, after four months’ suf- 
fering, he was told that ‘“‘ he would not do,” 
which was a mutual relief to both parties. An 
interregnum of idleness succeeded the good Doc- 
tor’s reign, when a Scotch Domine entered the 
family. He was recommended as a mighty gocd 
body by the Countess of Hethermore—as a 
meek, pains-taking creature, and one pleased 
with any thing. The mother and son anticipated 
much happiness in having a man capable of 
teaching, yet indulgent and easily put off, 
‘or the Doctor's presence ‘was often irksome, 
ind he was no compary” after a lesson ; 
whereas Mr, Mucklewait was a patient ani- 
mal, who might be brought or put off with 
the move of a finger, would feel pleased with a 
trifle, and was never affronted. The young man 
had been intended for the law, but the lack o’ sil- 
ier induced him to become a private tutor. He 
arrived at Oldmarsh House, was laughed at by 
the overgrown porter, and was considered as a 
quiz the first day of his appearance. His supple- 
uess, however, gained him friends : he assumed 
no authority, but in the first, lesson discovered 
that my Lord had a fine ca-pa-ci-tee, that ge- 
nius was in his broo, but he was ower hasty, and 
it did na become the like o' him to thwart him 
a’ at aince, ** gutta cavat lapidem, non vi sed 
sepe cadendo,” he told her ladyship, which she 
thought an excellent saying, because she under- 
stood not a word of it. He therefore thought 
that the young Lairdy ought only to learn a Latin 
phrase per diem, and a-muse himsel the rest 0’ 
the day. In this all agreed: Mr. Mucklewait 
at the same time declined dining at the table, 
on the score of modesty and regular habits. Sir 
Henry was delighted whi? Hts: titor, but learned 
nothing, except to mimic. his teacher in broad 
Scotch, and td turn him into ridicule, after mak- 
ing him the butt of the breakfast-table. One 
morning, the teacher sa-ga-cious-ly observed, 
“ Ye see he can du what a tikes, and wha kens but 
he may tak a fancy to Ci-ce-ro’s O-raw-tions 
next week ?’ (Loud applause.) But the tutor 
was resolved to take the . first word o’ flitting, 
and having pretended to have a relation dying in 
the North, he got leave of absence, which he re- 
newed, and on the introduction of an ad interim 
preceptor, he solicited the interest of the noble 
family for a place in the customs, and obtained 
a very lucrative one. The ad interim tutor dis- 
covered that Sir Henry was more ignorant than 
ever; but the Scotchman’s good nature was 
deemed the cause, and a new system of educa- 
tion was commenced, Lord Henry was not to 
be so much with hismamma—regularity was to be 
the order of the day, together with authority, 
This was repugnant to the Dowager’s feelings ; 
but the preceptor was a very handsome young 
clergyman, full of attentions.to her ladyship, on 
the look-out incessatitly: for a handkerchief, 
glove, or fan, which might fall, that he might 
pick it up and present it to his patroness; he 
carved well at table, and read, to her ladyship 
when she was indisposed. Every. one (except the 
servants) admired the handsome parson; some 
predicted that. he would arrive at lawn sleeves— 
others, that he would marry the Dowager. Sir 
Henry still learned nothing, and hated his in- 
structor ; the tutor persevered, with very little 
trouble to himself, but no improvement ; & Re- 
verend youth became a little severe ; Sir Henry 
complained ; but mamma was won over to a dif- 
ferent interest. Sir Henry’s ignorance, obstinacy, 
antl mentddcious dispositidn now appeared fo her 
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ladyship for the first time ; but much of the fault 
was attributed to a dull bookworm, a dry, dis- 
agreeable pedant, and to an easy, foolish (which 
he was not) sycophant, afraid to teach, and only 
bent on providing for himself. This last phrase 
might have rung in the Reverend Mr. Hyacinth’s 
ears, but it only made him adjust his cravat at 
the glass, and play a tender air to her ladyship 
on the flageolet. At last he persuaded her to 
send her son to Eton, where corporal castiga- 
tion soon overtook him, and where he longed 
for the pedagogue, or the sly, smooth, accommo- 
dating Scot. The tutor’s office was now at an 
end, but a rich living awaited him for his trouble, 
and in the meantime he was a pleasant inmate 
in the house. The prospect of lawn sleeves was 
distant, and required time ; Mr. Hyacinth, there- 
fore, preferred popping the question to Lady Old- 
marsh, who blushed blue—but became his bride 
in three weeks thereafter, 


(To be continued.) 





DRAMA, 

Tue Summer Theatres are going on so prosper- 
ously that there is apparently no occasion at pre- 
sent for any additional novelty. At the we 
market, Mr. Poole’s original and clever Comedy 
increases nightly in attraction. Liston and Far- 
ren have both of them characters well adapted 
to their talents, and they really seem to contend 
with each other which of the two shall be the 
most amusing. The only thing the audiences 
have now to complain of is a want of ventilation, 
for although the house is free from the offence ot 
gas, yet the heat upon crowded evenings is quite 
insupportable. 

At the English Opera, Beazley’s pleasant 
farce of The Bourding-House, or Five Hours ut 
Brighton, has been revived with success. Ma- 
thews, who is always ‘ at home” in what he 
undertakes, gives a laughable portrait of Peter 
Fidget ; and his songs, The Caluis Packet and 
the Nightingale Club, contribute in no small de- 
gree to the evening’s entertainment. 


The Baltimore Chronicle informs us, that Mr. 
Booth, whom our readers may recollect was in 
one week the alternate hero of both the London 
theatres, is about to revisit England to fill that 
place upon the British stage heretofore occupied 
by Mr. Kean. Quere—Shall we be much bene- 
fited by the exchange ? 


We are happy to learn that the superin- 
tendence of Drury Lane Theatre is about to be 
undertaken by a gentleman remarkable for the 
urhanity of his manners and his great talent as 
a dramatic writer. Under such auspices, with 
the addition of Macready, who we understand is 
engaged, and two excellent comedians who are 
likely to join the establishment, we may expect 
to sce “Old Drury” once more rear its head, 
and enjoy, as it always ought, with its powerful 
rival, an equal portion of the public favour. 








POLITICS. 
Six or seven Spanish bishops and archbishops 
are on the point of trial for having been con 
cerned in the plot of Bessieres; and while the 
country is thus internally distracted, its shores are 
beset by the privateers of Colombia. 





VARIETIES. 

Musical Science.—The promotion of benevo- 
lence and the advancement of musicul science 
have, by a happy combination, been so strik- 
ingly evinced in the course of the present month 
by the termination of the Festivals at Hereford 
and York, as to demand a record, however 
slight, in the columns of the Literary Gazette. 
At the latter city, it is thought that the pro- 


ceeds, after deducting all’expenses, will leave 
between 9 and 10,0001. applicable to eleemosy- 
nary purposes ! 

University of Edinburgh.—The Professors have 
come to a determination that henceforth no can- 
didate shall be admitted for examination for the 
degree of M. D. unless he has studied four years 
in college, instead of three, as formerly: and 
that during that time, he must attend to three 
new branches of medical science in addition to 
the nine hitherto taught, on all of which he 
must be examined, prior to graduation. 


Got'the.—The property of the whole of his 
works has been purchased from Goéthe by a 
great publishing firm in Germany, for the sum of 
100,000 francs ; and it is said that measures will 
he adopted to prevent the pirating of the new 
edition in the various states of the Germanic 
confederation. 


The Trappist.—It is reported that the once 
celebrated but unfortunate Trappist has been 
found dead in his bed, in the convent in which 
he was imprisoned. 

Obituary.—We copy the following article from 
the Cambridge Chronicle of yesterday, not for 
its melancholy and humiliating character, but 
for its useful tendency : 

“On Friday last, aged 63, the eccentric and well- 
known James Gordon, of this town. In early life this 
extraordinary character had a fair prospect of excelling 
in his profession of an attorney; he was an excellent 
scholar, and possessed considerable attainments; astrong 
and ardent mind procured him the esteem of many friends, 
while his convivial talents, his wit and eloquence, ren- 
dered him the delight of the social board—when severe 
disappointment crossed his path, and destroyed the hopes 
of his youth, the bottle unfortunately became his fatal 
resource. Then how rapidly was his fall to the lowest 
state of misery and desolation! Although the inmate of 
a workhouse for the last few. months, he owed not his 
sustenance to parochial relief; a small annuity be- 
queathed him by a relation having saved him from that 

egradation.” 

Evenings at Home.—Mrs. Barbauld’s share in 
Dr. Aikin’s poplar book for children has gene- 
rally been supposed much greater than in fact it 
was: of the ninety-nine pieces of. which it con- 
sisted, fourteen only are hers: viz. 

The Young Mouse; The Wasp and Bee; Alfred, a 
drama; Animals and Countries; Canute’s Reproot ; 
The Masque of Nature; Things by their right names; 
The Goose and Horse; On Manufactures ; The Flying 
Fish ; A Lesson in the Art of Distinguishing; The Phe- 
nix and Dove; The Manufacture of Paper; The Four 
Sisters.—In a new edition will be added, Live Dolls. 

The Netherlands.—The journals of Amsterdam 
and Brussels have been much occupied lately 
with the details of a curious scene which oc- 
curred about a fortnight ago at the theatre of the 
Hague. An actor of the name of Edward, being 
received with groans and hisses, for some time 
made head against the storm; but finding that 
the public were determined not to hear him, 
he advanced to the lamps, made a profound bow, 
and retired. On this the tumult redoubled, and 
Edward. was loudly called for, and required to 
ask pardon on his knees ; which he very properly 
refused to do. 

New Comet.—Professor Harding, of Gottingen, 
on the 23d ult. discovered a new Comet in 
Orion, without a tail, which travels rapidly to 
the south. 

Suckl:ng.—Rousseau, in his Emile, endea- 
vours to persuade mothers of the expediency of 
suckling their own children. A treatise has 
lately been publislred in Paris by a M. Besnard. 
in which the physical dangers which they en- 
counter when they decline the performance of so 
endearing a duty are forcibly and alarmingly 
described. 

French Sentiment and Sensibility.—During the 
late residence of the Duchess of Berri at Saint 
Omer, she went to visit what are called the 





Floating Islands. Mer Royal Highness was re- 
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ceived on the shgye of one. of these islands by a 
young lady, dressed like a shepherdess, sur- 
rounded by a flock, and close to a cottage built 
for the occasion, who accosted the Duchess in the 
following complimentary language: ‘ Land in 
my island, anguet Princess ; whose grace, affa- 
bility, and condescension, are known even to our 
simplest cottages, Itis the abode of innocence 
and peace. Deign to receive with kindness the 
homage of my respectful devotion ; and permit 
me to inform you that it has been foretold me, 
that if ever you step upon this island, it will 
thenceforward become to me the scene of good 
fortune, that all the surrounding shepherds will 
come on a pilgrimage to endeavour to please me, 
that I shall espouse the most amiable of them, 
and that I shall one-day have a young Henry, 
who, like yours, will be as beautiful as Love, 
Accomplish then, O amiable Princess! this happy 
prediction ; I shall dance for joy ; and the me- 
mory of your Royal Highness will ever remain 
engraven on my heart.” It seems that the style 
of this effusion did not displease the Duchess, 
who after accepting some fruit which the young 
shepherdess offered her, took her away with her 
in ber boat. 

Superstition of Seamen.---On returning to the 
brig, from a cruize in the Beaufoy, I received 
the distressing information of a man having died 
in my absence. His name was Francisco An- 
tonio: he was a native of Terciera, one of the 
western islands. It appeared that John Atkin- 
son, the carpenter, had done every thing for him 
which his incompetent skill in physic, though 
prompted by a feeling heart, could suggest ; but 
without avail. The deceased had been several 
months in a consumption, and was likewise sub- 
ject to cramp in the bowels ; of which it appeared 
he had died. By the time Larrived, he had been 
dead three days, and the carpenter had prepared 
a coffin. The ceremony of interment now ouly 
remained, which we immediately performed in 
Swan Island. I read the funeral service of the 
English church over the body; and to mark 
out the spot, we placed a board at the head of 
the grave. 

‘ The death of this man made such a melancholy 
impression on the mind of the cooper in particu- 
lar, that his health was a good deal impaired. 
He had been about the deceased during his ill- 
ness, and was present at his death ; and, having 
only the company of the carpenter and a boy, in 
an uninhabited country, with no variety which 
might have diverted his attention from the con- 
templation of so mournful an event, a weakness 
of mind was the gomsequence. Such feelings, 
when they produce mental imbecility, certainly 
should be discouraged; but they are generally 
preferable to a careless and callous disregard of 
the fate of others, and the solemn consideration of 
futurity. Our dog, too, was observed to jump 
into the sleeping cabin of the deceased, and to 
exhibit actions which were considered as_bear- 
ing a very mysterious signification. Sailors are 
generally believed to be superstitious ; and cer- 
tainly it is surprising that those men, who feel 
undaunted amidst the slaughter of a hard-fought 
battle, should tremble with the opposite extreme 
of cowardice at the idea of a ghost or hobgoblin. 
These impressions, no doubt, take their rise from 
the practice of sailors amusing one another with 
frightful stories on their siill and dark night- 
watches.— Weddell’s Voyage. 

Slave Trade.—On the 14th, in latitude 14° 8. 
we closed with a Portuguese schooner, having a 
cargo of slaves, bound to Bahia, and I boarded 
her. My officers were seriously impressed with 
the idea of making her a prize ; but ] was aware 
that we could not legally do so. This inability I 





much regretted, as we were of sufficieut force 
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—————————— 
to have relieved -250~fellow creatures froma 
cruel bondage.’ ‘Phe’ mén’ staves‘ Wete stowed 
in the ho!d, and almost suffocated by the small- 
ness of the place ; the’ women and children were 
seated on the lee-side of the deck, many of them 
shackled by the-féet:°' As it was out of my 
wer to réndér ‘them ‘ny ‘assistance, much as 
I deplored theit ‘miserable situation, 1 returned 
on board and the vessels separated. 

This nefarious traffic’ is still carried on by the 
Portuguese to a considerable extent to the south- 
ward of the Equator, in spite: of‘ all the humane 
efforts of Great Britain to put an end to it.—Ib. 





FROM A Ms. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Malum commissum 
Superes—preeterita .,... ( Bonum omissum 


Tempus amissum 


Vite brevitatem 


Utinam ( InteHigeres—priesentia oe difficultateny 


\ 
| Salvandorum paucitatem 
| . 

| Mortem qua nibil certius 
| 


| Provideres—futura ES ene quo nihil terribilius 


( 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Peevnam inferni quo nihil in- 
tolerabilius. 


H. 








i FOR THE PREVENTION OF FORGERY. 
WHITING & BRANSTON, Engravers anc 


Printers to His Majesty for the prevention of Forgery 
respectfully announce the of their FE: 
for the execution of every description yl eee and Printing : 
but particularly for the Engraving and Printing Bank Notes ane 
other Negociable Securities, u Don the principles promulgate 
by one of the € nquiry relative 
to the Notes of the Bank of Fn Nand, ~ according to the mode 
“pecitien in the Patents cof Fag him by the Crown. 

No object has been more anxiously desired, or more zealously 
sought for, than the os aud pl regvensing | the forgery of the 
various descriptions of paper curren other securities in 
constant circulation; and WHITING ‘* a SRANSTON have 
much pape in being enabled to prove that they have 
reached the almost perfect attainment of this long sought ob- 








their peculiar mode of Engraving, Printing, and Embossing, 
which combines the greatest difficulty of imitation, with th« 
most certain and complete means of instantaneously detecting 
any attempt at imposture. 
This mode of Engraving and Printing has already been adopted 
ors the security of the Public Revenue, in various Departments 
f the Government, particularly by the Honourable the Com- 
2S sly of the Excise and Stamps ; and being now matured 
by most important improvements, is offered, under the Patronage 
of his Majesty, to all Pablic and Commercial Companies, Loan 
Contractors, Bankers, and others, who require such form of se- 
curities as shall defy mein 
WHITING & BRAN have engeged the first Artists for 
every branch of their Establishtacut’ and will execute any 
description of Engraving on Steel, Brass, C opper, or Wood, not 
only of all the patterns already "introduced in this and other 
countries, — from such designs of their own as have never yet 
been roduce 
velit TING ‘ BRANSTON have great pleasure in stating, that 
jney are enabled to undertake the Orders of the Public at such 
prices as shall add economy and cheapness to the other ad- 
vantages derivable from their Establishment. Their price for 
Bank Notes, printed in one colour, and embellished with any 
of the engine-worked patterns at present produced, is only al. 10¢ 
per thousand, the best Bank Note paper include d; and no charge 
for the Plate; for the same pattera in two colours, only 3l. per 
thousand, These chs arges will be found to be much less than 
the prices now paid for the most ordinary Copper-plate Notes in 
circulation, and not half the expense incurred by the use of the 
Steel-plate Notes, though all the patterns with which those, or 





any ether notes have been embellished, shall be introduced, if 
required 
WHITING & BRANSTON solicit an inspection of their Bank 


About the close of the present vear, A ed are tanght to) Note and other specimens, confident that the discernment of an 


expect 2 considerable number of Misce?lancous Pieces for 
the instraction and amusement of young persons, from 
the pon of the late Mrs. Barbauld. 

in the competition of publications on the plan. of the 
German literary Almatiacks, for the ensuing vear, we 
understand that Messrs. Baynes and Son intend to offer 
one especially for the religious world. Westall, Corbould, 
& Heath, Finden, &c. are mentioned ameug the de- 
signers and engravers. 

Mr. Thos. Reid, author of the artiele Herolopy 
Edinb. Encyclopedia, has in the press a Tr: 
Clock ant Wateh Making, theorrtica! 
which will be illustrated by numerov 

Fine Arle—Mr. G. Simpson, a megayer of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, has issued thet rospectus of a Work 
on Anatomy as applicable to the Ffhe Arts, which, aided 
by graphic exhibitions, will, we think, be very acceptable 
to the sculptor, the painter, aud the engraver. The work 
will be dedicated by pe “emission to Sir Thom: is Law rence, 
and published by subscription, in two parts, price one 
guinea each. 
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LIST OF WORKS PUHLISUKD SINCE OUR LAST. 

Weddell’s Voyage te the South Pole, 8vo. 189. bds.— 
Bencer’s Memoirs of Elisabeth Stewart, Queen of Bo- 
henria, 2 vals. 8¥o. 1/7, 4s. bls.--Kenilworth Festivities, 
cr. 8vo. 12¢, balf-bound:—Parber’s Stories from Enelish 
History, 12mo. 4s. bils.—Harness’s. Shakspeare, with 
Notes, 8 vols. Bro. 47. 4s, bds. —Shepherd on the Law of 

») tion, 32 mo. 15s. bd’.—Sargant’s Aid to Memory, foo's- 
cap dto. vost Bro. Gx. G7. larze post 4to. Wes. 64. half- 
bonad, ae lis Antedilavian Phytology, roy. 4to, 2/. 10e. 
bis.—Carpenter’s Catendarium Palestina, 12imo. 2s. 62. 
—Wright’s Giile to’ Dublin, 180. Ye. bds.—Aiton's 
Dairy Husbandry, 8vo. 6s, G2. bds.—Belinaye on the 
Stone, Svo, 6s. 67. bds.—Fosbrooke on the Kidneys, 8vo. 
6s. bis. —A Century of Sarzeons on Gonorrhwa, 12mo. 7s. 
bds.—Butter on Irritative ag 8vo. 128. bds.— Medico 
Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. Part 1, 8vo. 128... bds. 
—Campbeil’s Fruits of Raith, 1 12mo. 6s. bds.—Parry’s 
Posthuinous Works, Vol. 2, royal 8vo. 16s. bds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE pean isite attention to one or two publications press- 
ing on the existing moment has caused a temporary sus- 
pension of Kenting’s Travels and Marshall’s Naval Rio- 
graphy; but our farther observations on one if not on 
both these interesting works wi!l form part ofour ensuing 


Number. 
ee a 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
be weneagend nese Literature 9 the Arts. 


‘dition, price 11. 10s. 
IICHOLSON'S- Ore RAT ive MECHANIC 
LN ana BRITISH MACHINIST, a new Edition, with impor- 
ta Additions, and 100 C ‘opper-plate Engravings. 
ieedbes printed for Kaight and Lacey, Publishers of Works 
on the Useful Arts, at the. ames W att, in Paternoster-row. 








Dr. TRL on Indigestion.—Fourth Edition, in 8vo. price 9s, 
her EATISE on INDIGESTION and its 

CONSEQUENCES, commonly called Nervous and bilious 
Complaints, with se eS gay on the Organic Diseases in which 


they ee Ww 
PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. Ed. he. 
Printed ot Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Ficet: ‘street. 


enlightened Public will duly appreciate the value Of a system 
which combines every possible difficulty of workmanship in the 
execution of the Plate, with the utmost facility which Machinery 
can give to the economical Printing of the Notes. 

In the department of Plain and Ornamental! Typographical 
Printing, the greatest aceuracy and neatness are observed ; and 
wut ikG & BRAD beg to inform Authors, Booksellers, 
Proprietors of papers and other Periodicals, that from the 
vower of their Engines, and the peculiar constraction of their 

-resses, they are enabled to use extraordinary dispatch in the 
execution of all wor itted to their care. 

Beaufort House, Strand, Sept. 23, 1°25. 





STUART'S DICTIONARY of ARCHITEC- 

WO TURE. Messrs. KNIGHT & LACEY aiaties the eases 
ous Subscribers to this Work, and the Public pene rally, 
No. 16 will be shoes ed on Saturday, Octoher the I 

that, having obts { important as 
partment, they are € bled to pr 
regularly, one on each succecdim 
comp!letec 

Paternoster- -row, September 15, 1825. 


OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES of the 
FAR, 10, Dei an Stas et. Mr. CURTIS, Aurist to his Ma- 
jesty, and their Roy Bee es the Duke and Duchess of 
Gleue ester, and § Institution, will commeuce his 
JTUMN COU Surgeon of *UReTURES on the ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY of the EAR, and on the 
Medical Treatment of the DEAF and DUMB, on Saturday 
October ist. For particulars, apply to Mr. Curtis, at his House, 
No. 2, Solio-square.—The oval Dispensary is is open to die ata 


g numbers 
Saturday, until he whole be 





m. the Countess of Charleville. 
ABEL Lk ASSE MBLEE, No. 10, new Series, 
4 for OCTOBER, will contain a beautifully icngraved'Porteait 
of the Rt. Hou. the Countess of Charl eville, from an Original 
Painting by Hamilton; also two elegant Female Figures in the 
most fashionable costume, appropriately coloured. The follow- 
ing Portraits have —- been ae gy towards forming a 
Picture Gallery of the Female Nobility of Great Britain : 
H. R.A. the Duchess of Kent—Viscountess Belgrave— the 
Countess of Denbigh—Lady Ducie—Viscountess Ebrington— 
Lady Eleanor I aowther—Lady Alicia Peel, and Lady Grantham ; ; 
and the foliowing are in preparation for early forthcoming N 
bers: —The Countess of Surrey, from a Painting by Sir i 
Lawrence, P. The Duchess Dowager of Richmond— Lady 
Emily Feilding — Ly ‘ady Georgiana Agar Ellis—Lady Emily Pusey, 
&e. & © 
The Work is olepantly printed on royal &vo. price 3s. and 
published by G._B. Vv Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane; and may 
* ordered ofall Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Just published, price 6s. =. by Cc ee wl w feck, 16, Princes’ 


N the RE MOVAI. of “STONE from the 
BLADDER, without the USE of CUTTING INSTRU- 
MENTS ; containing a review of the different modes of accom- 
lishing this object; together with Description and Plates of 

[eotramsonts suc ae ag | pers ed, and an Appendix of Cases. 

BELI YE, Esq. Surgeon. 
pita : the can by the same Author, 

Elementary Views of the Philosophy of 


Medicine. 





” Metepiolony: a 8vo. price a with Amend of Instruments, 
Diagrams, and Linear 

ETEOROLOGIC AL ESSAYS and OBSER 

VATIONS; embracing, among — the aaa 
important Subjects—On t the P 

On the Radiation of Heat in the A On M log 

Instruments—On the Climate of London 
By J. FREDERICK reat ey 











Printed for 1 Thomas & George aNHELLS F TS. ret. 


ject—of parariount importance in a commercial country—by |, _ 





mo. price 


é boards, 
CENTURY “of SURGEONS on GONOR- 
RHA, and on Strictures of the Urethra. 
ultem in Parvo.’ 
Printed for Cen, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Sir Astley Cooper’ 's Lectures, 
L. with coloured Plates, in 8vo. price 
HE: ‘LE -CTURES of SIR ASTLEY COOPER, 
F.R.S. Surgeon to the King, &c. &e. on the PRIN- 
CIPL ES gode PRACT ICE of SURG ERY ; with —ooe Notes 
and C ases, By FREDERICK TYRRELL, Esq. Surgeon to St. 
Phomas’s Hospital, aud to the London Ophthalmic lntirmary. 
few copies, with the Plates on fine paper, and coloured in a 
superior manner. 
>rinted for” aaee & George U parraneets habe > street, 
Of whom may be had, Vol. I. 8vo. 6d. 


The &th Edition, corrected, price 3s. 6d. bound, r 
NEW SET of FRENCH IDIOMATICAL 
PHRASES, and FAMILIAR DIALOGUES, in which the 
t necessary Ww ords are introduced under their respective 
nstructions, and with the several relations they bear to each 
other. A Work intended to promote the practical knowledge of 
the French Language, and designed for the Use of Schools. To 
which is prefixed a C omapennions, Vocabulary, 
By M. DES, CARRIERES, 
co onden: priuted Tor Geo, B, Whittaker ; Longman and Co. ; 
; Cand J. Rivington; Baldwin and Co.; Boosey ani Son; an 
outer. 








w Remedies.—Pric 
‘ORMU LARY for the PREPARATION and 
MODE of EMPLOYING SEVERAL NEW REMEDIES : 
gamely, the Nux Vomica, Morphine, Prussic 
Veratrine, the Active Principles of Cinchonas, F: 
ke, with an Introducti and copious Notes. By the 
iADE Translated from the French of Majendie. Ne 
with nat rous Alterations and Additions, including the Py, 
tant Additions in the Fourth ree of the Original Work. 
ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. 
Printed for Themes & Ge orge Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may _be ha 
An a containing the Addi tions, price 1s. 
fs Supple ment to the na macop@ia. 
Ny INT te and enlarged, in 8 
‘SU PPLE ME NT to the PHAR MAC OPG: 1A: 
4 being a TREA on PHARMACOLOGY in general ; 
including not ouly the Drugs and Compounds which are used by 
Practitioners of Medicine, but also those which are sold by 
Chemists, Druggists, and Herbalists, for other purposes ; to- 
gether with a Collection of the most useful Medical Formule ; 
mm Explanation of the Contractions used by Physicians and 
Druggists; and also a very copious Index, English and Latin, 
of the various Names by which the Articles have been known at 
different periods. By SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY, Lecturer 
on the Materia Medica. 
-rinted for T. & G. U nde rwood, 32, Fleet street. 
The present Edition not onty contains ‘the Alterations made 
in the pacer Pharmacopoeia lately published, but also a large 
Collection of the most approved Horse and Cattle Medicines, 


and r ert rMery, 
Aut 
()RIGINAL ‘LETTERS, illustrat 
lish Tlis:ory ; including numerous Royal Letters, from 
Autographs in the British Museum, and one or two other Col- 
lections. With Notes and a a 
J , Ss 


Second E dition Ms in3 vols. crown ya Bre. with Portraits and 


oyraphs, price 1. 16s, 
ve of Eng- 


Sec. 5. A. 
Keeper of the Manuserip the British Museum. 
** We caunot take our leave of Mr. Ellis, without xpressing 
a hope that this is only the prelude of other and larger compila- 
to be drawn J vast store-houses of the British 
eer **—Edinburgh R 
Wetake leave of Mr. Ellis, with many thanks for his valuable 
publication. The manuscripts of which he is keeper, of 
much importance, and could not be placed in better hands. 
British Critic. 
** Mr. Ellis has performed his task in a manner so satisfactory 
and so able, that our respect for his judgment and intelligence, 
high as it was before, has been greatly raise ‘he letters are 
chosen with much discrimination, and not only throw strong 
lights upon many interesting points of ovr nations al history, bat, 
im a remarkable manner, illustrate a number of et al ques- 
tions hitherto involved in inexplicable intricacy. . Gaz, 
Printed for Harding, T riphouk, & Lepard, t a he “square, 


Publishing pe wipdics ally, wir <" the Mapnzines, impe rial tvo. 
2+. 6d. or royal gto. proofs, price a8«. 

POBrR: Bt, ANTE and MEMOIRS of the most 

TRIOUS PERSONAGHES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By EDML ND LODGE, Fisq. Norrey King of Arms, F.5. A, 
Publishing in Parts the first of every alternate moath, each Part 
containing five Plates, engraved in the first style, with Biogra- 
phical Memoirs. 

This collection of Hlustrious English "ortraits and Biography, 
comprises the [istory of the Couniry, ia Me moirs of the m ost 
illustrious English nobility and great officers of Stete. be 

subjects are selected from the highest authorities in the land, 
the original pictures being preserved in the galleries of the 
nobility Jants of the persons represented, or in the public 

Holbein, Rubens, Vaucdyke, 


we Rave looked at the Plotes with oo lhe te ny ond: we k 
when we have experienced o stronger influence the 
bination has exercised over our minds.””— Literary tte, 

e plan of the work is admirable, and the execution: of it 
throughout, is entitled to equal praise. The Memoirs attached 
to these engravings are, indeed, very models of taste and imi- 
tation,”’— Dibdin’s Library Companion. 

** With the purest feelings of congratulation do we hail the 
appearance o this new, commodious, and most reasonable 
edition of a Work, which, on the score both of Art and of Infor- 

mation, will hand down the Illustrious Worthies of this country 
to pre latest posterity."’— Literary Museum. 

This is a judicious ond beautiful Work, whether we refer to 

the execution and authentic character of the engraved Portraits, 

or the literary merits of the Biographical and Historical Memoirs. 

The Book will be esteemed, not as one of Pictures only, but of 

Biography and History, and wille ter in no obscure character, 

into the general stock of our National L eke te 
La 


Belle Assemblee, 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Le shury-square, 
London. Seld by every Bookseller in The 


umpire, by whom 
Specimens of the Work will be shown upon applic ation. 
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To Builders, Masons, Carpenters, &c. 
Jn one handsome 4to. volume, sees ot. 10s. in n boards il illustrated 


lates, ai 
NICHOLSNS BUILDER & WORKMAN’S 
NEW DIRECTOR: comprehending Definitions of the 
component Parts. of Building, the pig te Censteneone 
and the of the 





fa one vol. small wt — a Hagen Be and Genealogical Table 

s| THE LITERARY REMAINS ‘Sof LADY JANI 
Br NICHOLA AS STARRIS. NICOLAS, Esq. F.S.A. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Fiusbury- square. 





that usually occur in the ‘iferent Brayches of "Mechanical pro- 
fessions employed in the Formation of Edifices. 

London : ‘printed for Knight and Lacey Publishers of Works 
on the Useful Arts, at the James V — in Paternoster-row. 





HE SESSION of PARLIAMENT for 1925, |® 


exhibiting the State of the Parties and Interests, the De- 
bates and Enactments, and the whole Proceedings of both Houses 
of the Beni Legislature during that peri 
od it executed in a manner which does credit to the 
industry , candour, aud talents, of the writer.””— Times, Sept. 7. 
“Ae ear, well written, aud well arranged history of "the whole 
roceedings of the British peneee we the last Session of 
Parla ment.’’— Literary Chronicle, Se, 
London printed for Knight & ean i. Paternoster- “Tow. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a foes — of the rare mhote-lensth Por- 


trait of Henry aultier, price 
EMOIRS of the COURT of HENRY the 
No epoch in the History of Earope is so pregnant with events 


GRRA’ 
+ Speeee nence to subsequent relations of society, as the reigns 
th of England and of Henry the Great of France, 
pt in period, and riv als im the splendour and 
genius of pete respective courts. 

“That the present work is ably written, and exhibits a spirited 
narrative vor facts, will be manifest from the extracts whi 
follow. e account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew is the 
fullest in our language, and so curious that we have judged it 

r to transfer the entire article, for its own sake, as wellas 
to exhibit the talents of the Author.””—Monthly Magazine. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square, 
wondon, 


EMONUM ENTAL , REMAINS of NOBLE 


aud EMINENT o 
Antiquities of Great B 

+ EDW ‘ARD BLORE, F.S 

This Work is publishing in Quarterly NA “eoth Part con- 

taining five Vlutes, finely engraved in line, wich Historical and 

Biographieal Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. ot 12s. 6d. Royal qto. 
20s. Ditto, proofs, on lndia paper, 30s 

is speeeeing production is one among “the number now 


SONS. rece the Sepalchral 


publish 


“Literary Gazette. 


ons This is acbeautiful and captivating work. The ew ravings, 


in the line manner, are from the faithful pencil of Mr. Blore, 

and more brilliant, or rather charac’ cograved by Me es, have 

never yet brew witnessed ; thev-are engray 

Mr. Le Keux.”— Dihdin’s Library — 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, 


ic Leopard, | Finsbury- square, 
wondon. 





lw one very large fvo. yolume, to be divided into two at the 
fot w pees purpose two vexed se) Title Pages 


rchaser’s option, fi 
ate HE red, rds, Second Editio: 
E LIBRARY COMPANION: or, 
nog —~ 's Guide, and the Old Man’s Comfort, in the 
c +. of x Libra 
By the Rev ¥, F. DIBDIN, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 


*,* In this Work the Author has endeavoured to furnish his 
m of useful 
the several 
Voyages and 


countrymen = 

and vi well Bs gore and curio: s, 
departments of Gass, Bio raph 
ero the Belles Leer, Poetry, and the 


English Drama. 


rices of the more valuable aud uticommon Works are noticed 
for the convenience of purchasers; there is also a Synoptical 
ies are 
forks of 


Table of Contents, and a General Index. 
struck off on large 
the Author. Price 


A few 
i to arrange with the other 


** tt is with shedine we announce a new Work of Mr. Dibdin, 
which bids fair to al in utility and popalarity all his former ‘ 


labours.” — Gent. 

Also, by the pe Author one vol. 8vo. price 15s. hoards, 
Sermons, now first published, 1825. 
Printed for Harding, Weiphest, & Lepard; and Johu Major, 
on 


ten publisied by Prineie’s rah fatley, ed Stationers Court, ond 


Ave 
OMESTIC ‘ANI ECDO TES, ‘with Moral Re- 


flections. Int vol. post i2me, 


2. The Lost. Spirit. 


Price Ss. extra boards, 


A Poem. By 


1 vol. royal 18m, Price 

is is in reality a Poem of no ‘ordinary description, 
with 
guage in which 
descriptions ¢ } of his 


” 





genins, 
Christian Repository. 


** This Poem contains many pathetic avd beautiful passages ; 
it certainly ranks considerably above mediocrity, and does no 


little credit ta bjs powers of i ant 





New Baptist Magazine. 
** We assure our readers that this Poe 
of great force and beauty.”— Asiatic 

* No one can look into this volume without feeling that Mr. 


Lawsén has been constituted a Poet, not by bis own vanity, but 
by'the God of Nature. We recommend this Poem unhesitatingly 


to the educated youth of the #8. —Bvangelical Magazine. 
3. Memoirs of the Rose ; comprising Botani- 


cal, Poetical, ond Miscellaneous Recollee tions of that eclebrated 


Flower, In’a 


a . ig eries of Letters to a Lady. 
rice 4s. boa s. 


I vol. royal 18mo. 


** ‘This is a pretty and pleasing little Velume, and very ashi 
cla y 
* We leave these Memoirs to those who love 


adapted for the reading of the young 
for the better sex. 
the Rose.’ "—Literary Gazette. 

** The Aathor has contrived to make a very pleasing book upo 


sexes, es 


the Botanical History and Varieties of the Rose, the ap of 
We conclude, by reeom- 
mending to all the ae of the Rose this little volume, which 


cultivating it, and its various uses, 


may serve, indeed, a 


lem of the 
der stalk, on which a pos 0 pier goad cnen cif a4. 


U I Revie. 


hich do credit to the taste and judgment of the 
oot v their bbject, and to the Arts by their style and exe- 


by Mr. Blore and 


the 


John Law- 
son, Missionary at Calcutta, Author of Orient Harping.. Tn 
ards. 


replete 
he most splendid passages, every way worthy of the laa- 
Milton wrote, and in more than one or two 


oem contains many passages 


- | it within the reach of them 





In t29mo. the 14th age corrected sae illustrated with 


Ma 
G EOGRAPHY and hisTORY, "selected by a 
Lady, for the use of her own Childre: 

London: printed for Geo. B. Whittaker; ‘Longman and Co.; 

Baldwin an Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Harvey and Co.; C. & J 
Rivington ; M. Richardson; Simpkin and Co.; Sherwooc 
0.4 Boosey and Sonus; Bakerand Co.; and J. Souter. 





In 2 vols, 8vo. with ete ane L aatentee Engravings, 


LEE of CARDIN AL We OLSEY, by GEORGI 
CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Ualiors. together with his 
Poems,ow first published from the en os — raph Manu 
script, with Notes and Illustrations by S. GER 
all the memorials of such a man are of Fa worthy being 
preserved, and in achieving this object, Mr. Singer is entitlec 
to our A pico and gratitade,’’—Critical Gatette. 

Chiswick Press—¥For Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, 

= Finsbury-square. 





Hyacinths, Narcissu: 


y Se. 
Second ea er — Ro e with coloured Figures of 


Cay 
HE GREENHOUSE’ COMBANION ; com- 
prising a general course of Green-house and C sanibehtads 
Mavagement throughout the year ;. particular Directions for the 
shifting and réturn of Plants to the House at the present season ; 
lists of the best Hyacinths and Narcissus for water-glasses or 
es their proper soils, modes of cultivation, with other parti- 
culars. 
“The rapid sale ofa wory leige ¢ impression is at once evidence 
of the growigg interest attached to the subject, and also, as the 


author hopes he may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory 
manner in Whicb he has executed his task in the short treatise 
of which he pow offers a second edition.’ 

Preface to the Second Edition. 
Printed for Harding, Teipheaks® Lepard, and John Harding, 
ondon, 





A 4 Sop to all the Almanacks. 
In one very la y priated volume, 8vo. price 18s. bds. 
HE PERPETUAL CALENDAR, and Com. 
paniou to the Almavack ; rye the Events of every 
Day in the Year, as connected with History, Chronology, 
Ne 1 History, Astronomy, Popular Customs, and 
Antiquities ; with useful Rules of Health, Observations on the 
Weather, an Explanation of the Saints’ Days and Holidays, 

and other Migcellaneous Useful Information. 

y THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. M.B, &e. &e. 
Fellow of C. C, College, Cambridge 

“* Much eredit is duc to the author, for the mass ‘of information 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


_ina few “Ni in Sve. 
TTIC FRAGMENTS. By the Author of 
- the ** Modern Athens,” and ‘* Babylon the Great.” 
London: printing for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row, 








—_—__.. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 


WALks in EDINBURGH. By ROBERT 
cH anpee’. Author of ** Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
Printed for Wm. Hunter, } Hanover-street ; Charles Smith. 
a 25, Hanover-street, Edinburgh; and James Duncan 
Andon, 





___In 8vo, 6s. boards, 
A SHORT INQUIRY inte the CAPILLARY 
CIRCULATION of the BLOOD; with a conspusative 
view of the more iaplenete wei natare of eee 


2S BLAC 
Mewber of the Royal Cale 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, 


of. Physician’ of London. 
ees, Orme, Brown, 8 Green. 





LETTER to His. GRACE ‘the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of CANTERBURY, Primate of all England, and 
Metropolitan; and President of ‘the Societies for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the Gospel in, 
foreign Marts; on the preseut state of those Societies, and on 
the benefits which might accrue to them from bolding Public 

Meetings on their behalf. By a LAYMAN. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





PROTESTANTISM versus POPER 
With an embiematical —— ees Pe Bvo. 


THE HOLY W TAR, a a Vision : a Poem in Five 


Books. To which is added, The Holy War, in Prose; in 
Ilustration of the Times, Characters, and Associations which 
marked the tirst quarter of the 19th Century : with an Appendix, 
coe the substance of the most prominent Speeches on 

he Catholic Sot! in the House of Lords, &c. Ke. 
INYAN REDIVIVUS. 
__ London: printed for William Cole, 10, Newgate- patvet. 





Dedicated by perssieclpe to Lord oog s be in oe vol. 8vo. with 
Vv OYAGE TOWARDS th the SOUTH POLE, 


4 erformed in the Years atan-06; containing an Examina- 
tion of the Antarctic dea to the 74th Degree of Latitude: anda 
Visit to Terra del Fuego, with a particular’Account of the In- 
habitants. To which + added, much useful Information on the 
onsting g Navigation of Cape flora. andthe adjacent Lands. 
By JAMES WEDDBLL, Master in the Royal Navy. 
Printed 4 for Longman, Harst, = Orme, Brown, and Green, 








e has compiled, apd for the judicious manner in which he has 
contrived to relieve the dryness of scientific detail, by the 
introduction of amusing anecdotes and occasional remarks.”* 

Eclectic Review. 

Also, by the same Autbor, 
A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather, Third Edition. 1 vol. Svo. Six Plates. 


15s. beards. 
Printed for Harding, manne, | xg a, Fiusbary-square, 





0. sth Edition, corrected and improved, 3s. . Gd. ye 
E ELEMENTS of READING being 
Select and Easy Lessans, in prise, and verse, "for Young 
Readers of both Sexes. By the Rev. J. ADAMS, A. 
Lendon: printed for Geo. B. Whittaker ; Long om we Co.; 
C. aud J. se iningtens Handing and Co.; a ilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin and oa Rig and maker 7s 


2A History of ¢’ Great Be Britain "to 1825, on the 
Plan of Dr. Henry. 6th Edition. 19me. 4s. 6d. boun 
History of Rome, from the Foundation, 
to the Subversion of the Fastern Empire. lQmo. 4. 6d. ance. 
4 Elements of Useful Knowledge ; compre- 
hending short Systems of Mechanical, Natural, and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 5th Edition. 12mo. 6s, bou 


nd, 
5. Lectiones Selectz ; or Select Latin Lessons 
in eenys History, and Biography. aith Edition. 18mo. 
s. 


6. Select Latin Lessons; being a Translation 
of Lectiones Select. gth Edition. 18mo. 1s. bouw' 








IN THE PRESS. 


R. MOORE'S LIFE of the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
SHERIDAN will be,published on Wednesday the 5th of 
Qc. ober, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 


Greek anid Latin Classics, 
e Tn the Press and nearly ready, a new Edition of 
N INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE 
ve f RARE and NALAMBLE EDITIONS of the GREEK 
and LATIN CLASSIC 


By THOMAS TROGNALL DIBDIN, D.D., F.R.S., F.A.S. 
The —— Edition. 





The new matter acq meds the accession of materials since 
the Work was last Prine ill extend it totwo large 8vo. vols. 
Printing for Harding, Triph ook, & Lepard, and G. B. W hittaker. 


‘oth e al 10s. boards 
NTEDILU HYTOLOGY, illustrated 

« a Collee a ie’ ons Eyacins of Planis, = 
to the cal, Fe somatie 

UND RELL AICIIS, “F S.A. F.G.S 

eet i 7 Need contains twenty- four Engravings of new and 
interesting oasil Plauts, with ew wernt Characters, Speci- 
fie Di riage Deseri s, and Localitie: 
London: eee of the ‘Author 


4 John Cumberland, 
19, Ludgate- -Hitt 





Tn 2 vols. post Ryo. ay boards, 
EMOIRS of ELIZABETH STUART, Queen 
of Bohemia, Daughter of King James I. including Sketches 
of the state of ety t- Holland and Germany, in the 17th 
Coapets By 
eed for! Sean dang om Rees Orme, Brown, & Green. 

whom may be had, bethe same Author, 
1. Memoirs of Mary" Queen of Scots. 2nd 
Edition, 2 wols. a "yay a genuine Portrait, never before 
eugraved. 1. 
2. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen 
of Heusy VIL, 2nd Edition. 2 vols.-8vo. with two Portraits. - 
16s. bownd. 

3. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamil- 
or 2d Faition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. il. 1s. boards. 
Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author a the 


Ros Mee Svo. 12s. boards, 





Just published, by at onl Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


THEORETICAL & PRACTICAL GRAM- 
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